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Stalin over France 

Highlighting the new division in France forced by 
Moscow’s all-out drive to wreck the nascent Marshall 
plan, the French Assembly, with only the Communists 
dissenting, gave Premier Robert Schuman drastic powers 
to deal with the widespread work stoppages that were 
gradually assuming the pattern of a general strike. Under 
the new law, the Premier quickly ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of 80,000 reservists and prepared to use them to 
prevent sabotage and keep essential services in operation. 
Probably most of those who supported the bill “for the 
defense of the Republic and the protection of the free- 
dom to work” did so with reluctance, realizing the grav- 
ity of the measure and its possible threat to democratic 
liberties. But the deputies could no longer ignore the 
fact that France was in a virtual state of revolution, the 
Republic in mortal danger. No one challenged Mr. Schu- 
man when he called the strikes an “insurrection,” since 
it had become clear that the spreading stoppages were 
more political than economic in inspiration—though 
French workers are suffering cruelly from inflation— 
and were being directed from outside the country for 
the benefit of a foreign Power. Neither was there a pro- 
test when the Government seized special editions of the 
communist press, in Paris and elsewhere, which sum- 
moned the workers to mobilize against a “reactionary 
coup d'état.” The chips were down, and every French- 
man knew it. Even if the Premier, as seems probable, 
succeeds in averting this threat to France, it is obvious 
that Stalin has won the first round in his fight to sabo- 
tage the European Recovery Program. It will take longer 
now to put France back on her feet. and cost consid- 
erably more money. 


... And over Italy 

As if anticipating the early withdrawal of the last 
American troops from Italy, Signor Palmiro Togliatti 
has been boldly threatening and fomenting civil war in 
key spots of Italy—Rome, Naples, Milan, Genoa. He 
boasted he would show the world that things went well 
in Italy so long as Communists formed part of the Gov- 
ernment, but were going badly now that Communists 
were excluded. Maybe the Signor jumped the gun. At any 
tate, the sailing date of the remaining American forces 
from Italy was suddenly and mysteriously changed from 
December 3 to the December 15 deadline. This and the 
impending arrival of the U.S. Mediterranean fleet off 
Naples seems to have put a temporary stop to communist 
agitations and riots. What will happen after December 15 
is anybody’s guess. It may be, as some observers think, 
that Signor Togliatti is making one last desperate gesture 
for his Soviet master. Perhaps it isn’t quite as simple as 
that. Communist riots in Milan the other day over the 
attempted removal of Ettore Troilo as Prefect were not 


the success Signor Togliatti expected. But neither was 
the Government’s compromise of leaving Troilo on the 
job temporarily a hopeful indication of Government 
strength and determination. In a word, the situation in 
Italy is not so clear, nor so near a solution, as the crisis 
in France. 


Congress takes its time 

If the fast-moving crisis in Europe had much effect on 
Washington, it was hard to see signs of it on Capitol 
Hill. The interim aid bill (S.1774) was approved by a 
large majority in the Senate, but several days behind 
schedule and only after an unsuccessful attempt by 
twenty Republicans and ten Democrats to trim $100 mil- 
lion from the appropriation asked by President Truman. 
Senator Vandenberg, who led the fight for the bill, ex- 
hibited excellent, informed leadership, and one of his 
remarks in the course of the debate deserves at least a 
footnote in the history books. Referring to the move of 
the false economizers to butcher the appropriation, the 
Senator from Michigan pithily observed: “I know of no 
advantage in throwing a 15-foot rope to a man who is 
drowning 20 feet from the shore.” But, compared with 
the House, the Senate acted with breathless speed. As 
we go to press, the House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
finally reported out a bill, but Representative Taber, 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations Committee, 
which will have to pass on the legislation eventually, 
professes to see no need for any great haste. This is the 
same gentleman who for ten weeks bottled up in commit- 
tee the Greek-Turkish-aid measure and who last summer 
saw no great hunger in Europe. The ordinarily restrained 
New York Times spoke sharply of the “few men in Con- 
gress who are either blind and deaf to what is going on 
in the world, or who look upon a world tragedy as an 
opportunity to play politics.” Meanwhile Secretary Mar- 
shall’s hand was weakened in London, the Schuman Gov- 
ernment was weakened in Paris, the de Gasperi regime 
was weakened in Rome, and Stalin’s hand was strength- 
ened all over Europe. Too many in Congress failed to 
see that speedy, unified action on the interim-aid bill 
meant for the cold war what ten or twenty fresh divisions 
would mean in a shooting war. 


. - and so do the Foreign Ministers 

Negotiators at a peace conference can never take 
their minds off the situation back home, least of all 
when one of their colleagues at the table is stirring up 
trouble there. This helps to explain why the Council of 
Foreign Ministers spent another sterile week in London. 
Foreign Minister Bidault could not but be conscious of 
the anomalous fact that, while he sat across the table 
from Russia’s Molotov, ostensibly talking peace, the 
Soviet Fifth Column in France had driven his country to 
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the point of civil war. In such an atmosphere, worth- 
while results cannot be expected. Mr. Molotov proposed 
the establishment of an “all-German democratic govern- 
ment” even before the victors had agreed on peace terms. 
M. Bidault said the proposal was illogical. All the con- 
ferees reacted negatively to another Molotov proposition, 
which would bind them not to establish a Western Ger- 
man regime. Mr. Bevin replied, in effect, that if the 
Western Powers could not obtain German unity on 
sensible terms, they would not let their zones and Europe 
fall into chaos on that account. There was agreement on 
several minor points but, at the end of the week, the 
conferees had not even begun to discuss the really im- 
portant clauses of a German peace treaty. 


Labor Party endorsed 

Premature, it would seem, was the elation in Tory 
circles in England over their success in the municipal 
elections, which even the London Times interpreted as 
an “expression of dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
record.” (cf. AMERICA, Nov. 15: “Britain rebukes Labor 
Party.”) In a by-election an Nov. 26 for the parliamen- 
tary seat of Gravesend, the Labor Party won a clear-cut 
and significant victory. When a constituency which in 
“normal” times could be safely counted as Conservative 
decisively returns the Labor candidate in an election 
fought on national rather than local lines, the tenure of 
the Labor Government through the rest of its five-year 
term seems assured. The resignation of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Dalton, after his innocent indiscretion 
in releasing budget figures, the doubling taxes on profits, 
the halving of the weekly potato ration, the banning of 
gasoline for pleasure driving—all of these preludes to 
the Gravesend election failed to shake the people’s faith 
that Labor can do the essential job of leading Britain to 
new stability through a program of increased production 
amid consumer “austerity.” Sir Richard Acland, the suc- 
cessful candidate, was the founder of the short-lived Com- 
mon Wealth Party; he is a man of wealth concerned with 
the need of bringing Christian values into economic and 
political life. In this he is akin to Minister for Economic 
Affairs, Sir Stafford Cripps, denounced recently by Win- 
ston Churchill for “governessing” the country. For the 
Churchillian plea for free enterprise, demanding that the 
government “set the people free—get out of the way and 
let them make the best of themselves and win whatever 
prizes they can for their families and for their country,” 
the election at Gravesend provided at least a temporary 
graveyard. 
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Saving our soil resources 

Fundamental to a Christian concept of the land is the 
idea of stewardship. It flows from the accepted truth 
that God gave man the world and all the resources jp 
it to use in an intelligent and human fashion. Conse. 
quently the right to property and its use is not absolute 
in an individualistic sense but always depends upon 
social considerations, as recent Popes have been at pains 
to point out. Particularly is this true in the case of the 
land. If soil resources are destroyed or lost, they cannot 
be replaced for generations, if ever. Yet upon them de. 
pends the food supply of this and future generations, 
It was in accord with these principles that H. H. Bennett, 
Chief of Soil Conservation Service, made a plea for 
better land use at the recent convention of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Some 500,000 acres, 
said the veteran conservationist, are so damaged each 
year that they can no longer be cultivated. Such im. 
providence is unforgivable in a world with limited soil 
resources and growing population. Acquisitiveness and 
greed can have no place in the solution of this urgent 
social problem. A close relationship exists, Mr. Bennett 
pointed out, between soil conservation and soul con- 
servation. The Church cannot but be affected by man’s 
misuse of the land. He might have added that bad land 
use is bad morals, just as much as unbridled competition 
and selfishness in the marketplace. Significantly, Mr. 
Bennett spoke with praise of the excellent contribution 
to soil conservation made by Monsignor George Hildner, 
long active in the Catholic Rural Life Conference. This 
energetic priest’s pioneering work in Missouri was re- 
cently crowned by the establishment of a Statewide 
association of soil-conservation districts. The NCRLC 
took the occasion of its convention to award a special 
plaque to the far-seeing Monsignor. The day is not far 
off, we hope, when mere men of vision will recognize 
the close relationship between soil. and souls referred 
to by Mr. Bennett. 


Toward broader social-security coverage 

Recent Supreme Court decisions are broadening our 
views as to who merits social-security coverage under 
existing legislation. From the Court’s ruling on cases 
involving definition of “employe” and the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for contributions to the social-security fund, 
certain general principles can be derived. These con- 
siderations will result in broader coverage when revised 
regulations are issued by the Treasury Department with- 
in the month. In making the announcement on November 
26, George J. Schoeneman, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, said the new Supreme Court principles “in- 
dicate broadened coverage among such important groups 
as life-insurance agents, door-to-door salesmen and home 
workers.” But even more significant is a recent announce- 
ment that government experts have found a way around 
administrative difficulties in applying social-security 
benefits to large groups heretofore excluded. Such groups 
are agricultural workers, the domestically employed and 
the employes of tax-exempt religious, educational and 
charitable institutions. Workers in these non-covered 
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groups have needed social-security benefits, but could not 
secure them under existing law. Far-sighted employers 
in the fields mentioned are coming to regard the exemp- 
tion of their employes as a regrettable omission rather 
than a benefit. There is hope, therefore, that when Presi- 
dent Truman makes recommendations to the new session 
of Congress, he will find strong support for the extension 
of coverage to these groups. To reach them, more than 
Supreme Court interpretations are needed. New legisla- 
tion will have to be passed. 


Reform of German education 

It is generally agreed that the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many along democratic lines depends most of all on 
reform of the educational system. The first step, the de- 
nazification of the teaching profession, was carried out 
so rigorously that the number and quality of available 
teachers did not nearly suffice for tackling promptly 
and effectively the equally essential task of transforming 
the educational system from within. How gigantic and 
dificult this second task is may be judged by one factor 
among many. The traditional, pre-Hitler German system 
of education was erected on the premise of an intel- 
lectual élite fitted by background, ability and training 
to assume leadership in all the fields of national life, 
whereas the masses of the population were considered 
to be fitted only to follow the leadership of the élite 
and were thus to be trained for more specific and re- 
stricted occupations. It has been the effort of the U. S. 
Military Government to break down this tradition by 
stipulating that “the two-track system and all overlapping 
of elementary and secondary schools will be abolished. 
The terms elementary and secondary shall mean two 
consecutive levels of instruction, not two types or quali- 
ties of instruction.” But despite this directive, German 
authorities tend to revert to the pre-Hitler or Weimar 
traditions. Bavaria is a case in point. Twice it has 
drafted a reform plan for education that ignores the 
Military Government policy. It is expected that its latest 
reform plan, like its first, will get a flat rejection from 
the Military Government. The situation is difficult and 
tritical, Perhaps it is unnecessarily complicated by at- 
tempts of the Military Government to impose other less 
defensible views on the Germans, viz., that it is “un- 
democratic” for boys to be educated separately from 
gitls, and Catholics from Protestants. The Military Gov- 
mment should carefully screen the democratic prin- 
tiples it seeks to impose. This done, let it insist on their 
adoption by the German ministries of education. 


God and the family 

A standard sample of secularism—the mentality which, 
wcording to last month’s Statement of the Bishops, while 
wot denying God fails to recognize that this is His world 
~was on exhibit in New York City two weeks ago when 
the National Council on Family Relations met in its an- 
wal Conference. Committees staffed with names heavy 
vith academic prestige gathered in earnest sectional meet- 
ings; discussions followed solemn discussions on the ill- 
tiring Battle of the Family; experts reported the setbacks 





on every sector of the world-wide front; but—apart from 
the engaging minister who, reporting for the Committee 
on Religion and the Family, seemed ingenuously to be 
inquiring if the clergy might not conceivably assist the 
scientists—there was a profound absence of any aware- 
ness that God has a stake in the present and future of 
the family He founded. From England, Dr. David Mace 
of the Marriage Guidance Council brought word of “the 
landslide in standards of sex” to the degree that the ille- 
gitimacy rate has risen to one in eight births, with forty 
per cent of the girls marrying pregnant and one divorce 
anticipated this year for each four marriages. Dr. Emily 
Mudd explained that in Russia, unlike the U.S., the state 
supervises health from conception to the grave, and con- 
siders the work of women essential. Dr. Abram Stone of 
Planned Parenthood, the National Council’s delegate to 
last June’s World Family Congress in Paris, described 
the formation of the International Union of Family Asso- 
ciations. Dr. Stone it was who read the report of the 
Committee on Marriage and Family Counseling which 
framed a list of standards for counselors—standards, it 
was hinted, which should be legally sanctioned. These 
included: under academic requirements, a graduate de- 
gree; under professional experience, three years of train- 
ing with one-year assistantship in a recognized center 
where the demonstration of diagnostic skill and the scien- 
tific attitude especially towards the sex relation could be 
appraised; under personal qualifications, integrity ac- 
cording to “accepted ethical standards,” with personal 
experience of marriage judged a decided asset. No one 
seemed to surmise that “ethical standards,” rooted in the 
stony soil of secularism, had possibly produced precisely 
the fruits the Conference spent three days deploring. 


World Socialists eall for unity 

Socialist representatives of twenty European countries 
gathered in a hopeful mood at Antwerp, Belgium, to plan 
for world peace and reconstruction. Undoubtedly the most 
important item on the agenda was the socialist stand on 
the widening schism between East and West. Several 
related topics were, of course, discussed, namely, the 
Marshall plan and the question of admitting German 
Socialists to the organization. Delegates from Norway, 
Britain, Switzerland, Austria and Belgium led a success- 
ful fight to admit the Germans. Significantly, Socialists 
from Soviet-dominated countries, led by the Czech dele- 
gate, opposed the move. After lengthy discussion of the 
resolution calling for socialist unity, the final draft was 
accepted by the majority. To the surprise of no one, the 
Eastern delegates voted against the resolution as not 
leftist enough. Its deficiency lay in failure to place proper 
stress upon the “class struggle.” Attempts of Western 
Socialists to bridge somehow the gap between divided 
European groups proved unavailing. Exemplifying the 
difficulty was the position of the Polish Socialists, who 
maintained throughout an attitude of sharp opposition 
to any measure aimed at the Communists. Poland, they 
said, freely chose to ally herself with the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, the ERP (“Marshall plan”) was to them a po- 
litical move. The Italian Socialist-Communist fusion was 
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another bone of contention, with the Pietro Nenni group 
and the Hungarian Socialists defending the union. In 
view of these basic disagreements, the Socialist Confer- 
ence has had to accept the division of Europe as an 
accomplished fact. Many delegates were of the opinion 
that their Eastern confréres did not act freely, but were 
under pressure. Unity is, of course, impossible under such 
circumstances. The general feeling of the Conference 
seems to have been that Socialists should clearly dif- 
ferentiate between their own programs and that of Mos- 
cow. Meanwhile the Socialist Party of the United States, 
headed by Norman Thomas, sits on the sidelines. The 
group did send a representative to Antwerp, but he was 
admitted to the sessions only as an unofficial observer. 


Study of international relations 

America’s “world responsibility” is a phrase rapidly 
becoming a cliché but, as might be expected, it will be 
some time before educational institutions have organized 
their curricula or prepared adequate teaching materials 
to keep pace with world development. Recently the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in its 
forty-second annual report, made some suggestions for 
possible action by colleges and universities. “Strong de- 
partments of international relations, in most colleges and 
universities, area studies covering all chief subdivisions 
of the world, ample scholarship funds for exchange of 
students with these areas and provisions for faculty travel 
and study at frequent intervals in those lands about 
which they teach, are the elements of a well-rounded pro- 
gram,” said Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, President of the 
Foundation. It is important, he added, that a large body 
of undergraduates have more knowledge about interna- 
tional politics, international organization and _ interna- 
tional law. Effective and informed public opinion, in his 
view, must come from leaders trained in the institutions 
of higher learning. Coincident with the Carnegie Report 
there appeared an important teaching aid prepared by 
the staff of the International Studies Group of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy—1947. This is a paper-bound, lithographed 
study-guide of 303 pages (selling at $1.50), employing 
a special method used by the Director of the program, 
Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, when he was directing the State De- 
partment’s study program on postwar international or- 
ganization. A summary of developments is to be pub- 
lished nine times yearly to supplement material contained 
in the study-guide. The new Brookings publication pro- 
vides excellent material to help the colleges plan a pro- 

gram for twentieth-century international relations. 


Chicago newspaper strike 

As labor organizations go, the International Typo- 
graphical Union is one of the oldest, most democratic and 
most respectable of all American trade unions. When 
Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act under the assump- 
tion that certain abuses needed to be corrected, the legis- 
lators were probably thinking of John L. Lewis, James 
Petrillo and the dozen or more unions which have been 
captured by the Communist Party. They were scarcely 
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thinking of the International Typographical Union. Yet 
it appears now as if the ITU may be one of the first 
major victims of the Taft-Hartley Act. In an effort—j] 
advised, it seems to us—to circumvent the anti-closed. 
shop provisions of the new law, the ITU decided not to 
sign contracts with employers. It proposed instead to 
post conditions of work in the shops, and to withhold the 
labor of their members until the employers should agree 
to go along. Already in trouble in Baltimore and else. 
where, the union caught a tartar when it attempted to 
impose this policy on the Chicago Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The publishers insisted on their legal right 
to a contract, withstood a war of nerves featured by union 
slowdowns, and are now fighting a strike called by Local 
16. With typewriter and photo-engraving supplying for 
linotype machines, the papers appear to be doing very 
well and, if their news columns are somewhat truncated, 
the publishers can point with satisfaction to many reve- 
nue-producing pages of Christmas advertising. If the 
strike is lost, the ITU will almost certainly have to re. 
verse its position on contracts and bow to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. This means abandoning the closed shop. It may 
mean, too, a bitter internal struggle in the ITU which is 
bound to weaken the organization. Already an opposition 
to President Woodruff Randolph, who champions the 
no-contract policy, has arisen and, should the Chicago 
strike be lost, it will certainly become stronger. Whatever 
be the ultimate judgment on the Taft-Hartley Act, there 
can be no doubt that it has already weakened the ITU. 


Season for Scripture reading 

The distribution of leaflets by the American Bible 
Society, announcing the opening of their annual Bible- 
reading crusade, should remind Catholics anew of the 
treasures of Holy Writ which Holy Mother Church con- 
tinually recommends for daily reading and meditation. 
“To ignore the Scripture is to ignore Christ,” St. Jerome 
wrote more than fifteen hundred years ago in words the 
present Holy Father recalled in his Encyclical Divino 
Afflatu. In this great document, Pope Pius XII added his 
voice to the insistent urging of each of his predecessors, 
back to Leo XIII, for daily reading of the Word of God. 
The phrase “daily reading” suggests the prayer-book of 
selections from the New Testament edited by the late 
Father Stedman of the Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood (5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y.) 
as a companion to his prodigiously circulated My Sunday 
Missal. His successor as Director of the Confraternity, 
Father Joseph B. Frey, has recently published My Daily 
Psalm Book in a pocket edition that follows the arrange- 
ment of the priest’s breviary. During the season of Ad- 
vent, Catholics may prefer to follow prayerfully the 
thought of the Church as she reads the prophecies and 
anticipations of Christ’s coming in words the Holy Spirit 
spoke through Isaias. But whatever pages of Holy Writ 
we turn to, we are furnished spiritual food “to the com- 
memoration of faith, the consolation of hope, the ex- 
hortation of charity,” as St. Augustine assures us; and 
if our reading be for at least fifteen minutes each day tt 
wins us, we know, a plenary indulgence once a month. 
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These are times when the lot of a member of Congress 
isnot an enviable one. There are probably more knitted 
brows on Capitol Hill today than in many years. Any 
man in public life at present must feel a heavy sense of 
responsibility, but the Senators and Representatives seem 
to be showing it more. I recently made an effort to con- 
vince a Senator that the stop-gap aid and the Marshall 
plan should not be adopted as an anti-communist meas- 
ure. He seemed convinced, but immediately said: “Yes, 
but that is how we sold the people on it; how are we 
going to go back now?” 

That is just one example of a current worry and, if it 
were the greatest one, things might not be so bad after 
al. What really has everybody worried is the economic 
alect of European aid. It is a time when a first-class 
prophet who could read the future would come in very 
handy. No matter how you look on it, there is difficulty. 
All but a very few are convinced that Europe needs aid, 
that we are the only ones who can afford it, that we have 
to give it. But how many shortages will it cause here at 
home? What will happen to prices? And if “something” 
is done to prices, shall something be done to wages? And 
will the people stand for a resumption of wartime con- 
trols? 


It was unfortunate in a way that the President’s de- 
mand for inflation-contrel powers should have been 
looked on, even by his opponents, as “good politics.” It 
was good politics, of course, but it also happened to be 
common sense as well. So the President, at least, was 
fortunate in that a necessary measure of national welfare 
coincided with the benefit of his own political fortunes. 
Yet, as it stands now, if his opponents in both parties 
refuse to give him the control powers, and then prices go 
up out of sight, they will be culpable before the country ; 
and if they do give them, and the people do not like the 
regimentation that follows, they will also get the blame. 
And if the controls are put on, and prices do not rise 
any more, how will anybody be able to say that they 
would not have risen anyway? 

Perhaps the example of the severe controls adopted by 
our neighbor Canada may make the dose more palatable, 
though of course Canada’s problem is different than ours. 
Moreover, inflation is at least partly a psychological 
phenomenon. Talk about it helps to bring it on, for it 
causes hoarding by the people and timidity in industry. 
And that is another side of a many-sided problem. It may 
yet be that the very fear of infletion will be the thing 
that will provide the strongest argument for controls 
against it. So Congress is really worried, and with good 
reason. It always is in an election year when the national 
interest and self-interest are in conflict. And it is looking 
on the calm man in the White House with considerable 
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December Catholic conventions: 27-29, the 27th annual 
meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association 
at Cleveland; 27, the 6th annual meeting of the Catholic 
Economic Association in Lewis Towers of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago; 29-30, the 22nd annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association at St. Louis, 
on the theme of “The Absolute and the Relative.” 

>The Holy Father has erected Washington, D. C. (to- 
gether with five Maryland counties) into the Archdiocese 
of Washington, and appointed Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
director of New York Catholic charities, its Archbishop; 
and created a new Diocese of Austin, Texas, with Msgr. 
Louis J. Reicher, Chancellor of the Diocese of Galves- 
ton, as its first Bishop. He also promoted Most Rev. 
Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Providence, to be Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore; Msgr. A. R. Zuroweste, of Belleville, 
to be Bishop of Belleville; and Msgr. Wendelin J. Nold, 
of Dallas, to be Coadjutor with the right of succession 
to Bishop Christopher E. Byrne of Galveston. 

> National enrollment statistics for 1947-48 in U.S. col- 
leges and universities reveal that 2,338,226 men and 
women students are registered in 1,732 higher institu- 
tions—a 12%-per-cent rise over last year’s phenomenal 


registration. The greatest percentage increase, 26 per 
cent, occurred in Negro institutions. Junior colleges have 
a 16.6-per-cent increase and teachers colleges and normal 
schools 8.1 per cent. Enrollment of veterans is only 4 per 
cent higher than last year, although veterans still make 
up about 50 per cent of college and university bodies. 
Men students number approximately 1,659,000 as com- 
pared with 679,000 women—71 to 29 per cent, whereas 
in 1941 the ratio was 60.6 for men students to 39.4 for 
women, 

P Total statistics for Catholic higher institutions are not 
yet available. But figures at hand for men’s institutions 
indicate very substantial increments. To give some sam- 
ples: St. John’s University, Brooklyn, reports 7,007 (of 
whom 4,242 are veterans) as compared to 6,308 last 
year; Fordham University has gone from 8,150 to 9,345; 
Manhattan College from 2,200 to 2,678; University of 
Detroit from 7,619 to 9,086; St. Louis University from 
9,000 to 10,579; Notre Dame, whose facilities were taxed 
last year with 4,665, found room for 102 more; Loyola 
University of the South rose from 2,674 to 3,183; Uni- 
versity of San Francisco from 1,800 to 2,602; Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, from 1,620 to 2,051; Boston College 
from 4,618 to 6,430. 

> Marquette University’s increase is from 7,248 to 8,504; 
Xavier University, Cincinnati went from 2,813 to 3,233; 
Regis College, Denver, from 497 to 825; Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago from 7,292 to 8,080. Ay PF, 
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Palestine solution 


Solution of the Palestine problem was about the most 
difficult task that could have confronted the youthful 
United Nations. In facing the challenge squarely, the 
General Assembly bolstered its prestige and gave us some 
assurance that an effective court of world opinion is in 
the making. Ultimately, of course, the General Assembly’s 
authority will rise or fall with the success or failure of 
implementing the partition plan. But for the present, at 
least, the United Nations has done all that could reason- 
ably be expected of it in handling a crisis of great 
historical significance. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the particular 
solution decided upon will actually settle the Palestine 
issue and bring peace to that trouble spot. There are 
indications that something more than moral pressure will 
be needed. Already the Arab rejection of the partition 
plan and the threat of a Holy War serve notice that the 
job of the UN Palestine Commission will be more than 
one of simple administrative procedure in handing over 
funds and authority to the new “shadow governments.” 

There are, of course, those who question the intrinsic 
workability of the partition plan. But if they have a more 
workable plan in its stead, they have thus far failed to 
indicate what it is. As the UNSCOP report pointed out, 
the only other plan with any chance of success was that 
of a federated state—a solution long rejected by the 
Arabs. Arab last-minute recommendations for federation, 
in preference to partition, evidently left the UN delegates 
with the conviction expressed in the majority report, that 
federation had less chance of success than partition. Even 
critics who disagree should be willing to accept the clear 
two-thirds majority decision of the General Assembly. 

Other solutions were disposed of quite adequately in 
the UNSCOP report, upon which the General Assembly 
finally acted. An exclusively Jewish or Arab State would 
never have been acceptable to world opinion, nor would 
it have recognized the realities of the situation. Simply 
to subject one of the groups to the other meant inviting 
new conflict, and a violation of equity. The so-called 
“Bevin plan” for cantonization implied administrative 
fragmentation and the continued problem of balance of 
power within the Palestine State. On their own admission, 
the British after twenty-five years experience came to 
regard the Mandate as unworkable. The controversial 
history of the Mandate only proves that the British are 
right. 

There are aspects of the question which will not be 
soon forgotten. From early in the Mandate’s history the 
British set their faces against any forced solution which 
would make the Palestinian Arabs a minority in a Jewish 
Homeland become a genuine State. For this the more 
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enthusiastic Zionists would not forgive the British, Up 
to recently, when the British declared their intention of 
getting out of Palestine regardless of what happened, on 
Administration after another was attacked by rabid 
Zionists, who insisted on their own interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration. 

Yet the British Government, and the Palestine adminis. 
tration in particular, all along had the disagreeable task 
of keeping the peace. They could not afford to become the 
tool of one party or the other. History’s judgment on 
their efforts may be somewhat harsh, but not so harsh as 
it will be for those Zionists who refused to see the situa. 
tion as it really was. It is to the credit of Jews the world 
over that they finally repudiated the violence of the 
minority and gracefully accepted a solution which did 
not grant them all they had hoped for. 

Fundamental to the Palestine controversy has been 
Arab intransigence. There was a time back in the early 
*twenties when the Arabs appeared willing to accept the 
Homeland idea. Later, nationalist influences hardened 
their attiude and made for insistence on an Arab State, 
Today the same influences may lead to a Holy War. This 
will bring bloodshed to Palestine and the Middle East, 
and disrepute to the Arab name. The fight has already 
begun. 

The limitations of the Arab outlook progressively be- 
came evident by the rejection of one proposed solution 
after another. Some justice was in the Arab cause, at least 
so long as they merely resisted the subordination of the 
Palestinian Arab population to an artificially created 
State built along religious lines. But when the Arabs 
insist on their own type of particularism in place of the 
Zionist nationalism, they lose world sympathy. 

Fortunately, the UNSCOP report, and the solution 
adopted by the General Assembly, take into full con- 
sideration the religious aspect of the Palestine problem. 
This is due in part at least to the efforts of Catholics 
concerned with the problem. 

The Holy Land will remain such, even if the United 
Nations have to oversee the protection of religious shrines 
and rights themselves. No constitution can be written for 
either of the proposed States which would jeopardize 
religious freedom or the sacred character of the Holy 
Land. Christians, who felt themselves left on the outside 
in a controversy concerning the land sanctified by Christ, 
can rejoice at this aspect of the UN solution. 

Imposition of the partition plan by force—which ap- 
parently will be necessary—can occasion serious difi 
culties for the United Nations. The General Assembly 
has no international force at its disposal. Britain intends 
to keep order only until her withdrawal next spring. But 
if this obstacle can be surmounted, there seems no reason 
why partition will not solve the disturbing problem. 
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U.S. human-rights draft 


Atthe current meeting of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights in Geneva, the United States has pro- 
posed for consideration an international declaration of 
human rights. This draft is an effort to express our own 
concepts of the dignity and rights of the person as found 
in our democratic institutions. It was elaborated by 
oficials of the Departments of State, Labor, Interior and 
Justice, who enjoyed the benefit of comments and criti- 
cisms from private persons and national organizations, 
including the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the Catholic Association for International Peace. Just 
before the U.S. delegation—which is headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt—left for Geneva, the final touches were 
added as a result of last-minute consultations with these 
same groups. 

In this space there is no opportunity to examine in 
detail the text of the Geneva draft, which, it is clear, 
must necessarily be short and at the same time all-inclu- 
sive. We are more interested, anyhow, in the substance of 
the bill than in controversy over specific phrasing. With 
regard to content, we think that a satisfactory interna- 
tional bill of rights should be able to answer three cate- 
gories of questions. These refer to the source of human 
rights, to their swbject and to their object. 

To what extent does this draft indicate the origin of 
human rights? Does it at least attribute them to man’s 
inherent spiritual and rational nature, if not to God, the 
Author of all rights? The U.S. draft merely repeats the 
words of the Charter, reaffirming faith in the dignity and 
worth of the human person. The draft prepared previ- 
ously by the Commission’s own sub-committee at least 
mentions that man is “endowed with reason and con- 
science,” and to that extent is superior to the U.S. docu- 
ment. Is the United States under-selling its own demo- 
cratic traditions ? 

Does the draft show clearly to whom these rights ap- 
ply? Do they apply really to all persons, so that there is 
no basic diminution of these rights by reason of physical 
or mental condition? The U.S. draft constantly speaks 
of “everyone” and “no one.” Are the unborn and “so- 
cially useless” included in these blessings? These are not 
irrelevant questions in a world struggle to restore to man 
his stolen dignity. Here again the U.S. draft is inferior 
to others that are now before the Commission. 

By the object of human rights we refer to the whole 
range of those moral obligations which man’s dignity 
impels him to follow. Does the U.S. draft consistently tip 
the balance in favor of all those institutions, such as 
religion and the family, which advance human person- 
ality? It is noted with gratification that, as a result of 
the last-minute consultations in Washington, the U.S. 
draft now reads “freedom of religion, conscience and 
belief,” instead of “freedom of worship, conscience and 
belief,” as formerly. But one is shocked to find the rights 
of the family relegated to an inferior place under the 
things that should not be subjected to “undue interfer- 
ence,” such as privacy and correspondence. We are in- 
formed that the status of the family belongs more prop- 


erly to the Declaration of Rights and Duties of States, 
now under preparation elsewhere in the United Nations. 
In other words, to the thinking of the four Departments, 
the family has nothing to do with safeguarding and pre- 
serving the worth of the human person! Fortunately it is 
probable that other countries in the Commission or 
General Assembly will not leave it at that. And that is as 
it should be. We would think little of a declaration of 
human rights that neglected the family and the rights 
of parents. 

The proposed declaration will undergo countless alter- 
ations as it passes from one stage in the United Nations 
to another. The U.S. delegation has also offered proposals 
for an international convention aimed at giving legal and 
not merely moral sanction to human rights. This is a 
welcome sign of sincerity in the matter of implementation. 
In the long road ahead of the Commission, the U.S. dele- 
gation can count on the continuing interest of American 
Catholics in this important project. 


Encyclical on the liturgy 


The Encyclical of our Holy Father Pope Pius XII, an- 
nounced on November 29, Mediator Dei, deals with 
divine worship; it “enumerates variances that have been 
artificially created in recent years, clarifies issues, ex- 
plains differences and solves questions of sacred liturgy,” 
according to the NCWC News Service. It aims, accord- 
ing to the announcement, both to “arouse the indolent” 
—those who have been neglecting the study and further- 
ance of the Church’s liturgy—and to “restrain the im- 
prudent.” 

Some might be surprised that in the midst of the un- 
certainty and turmoil of the present moment the Holy 
Father should see fit to issue a document of 15,000 words 
—maximum length for such utterances—dealing with 
a matter so seemingly remote from world affairs as the 
Church’s public worship. But such a view is superficial; 
for it is through her liturgy that the Church establishes, 
as it were, her first and most fundamental base in her 
age-long task of bringing to bear the changeless work 
of Christ’s plan of redemption upon the shifting scene 
of human affairs. 

When the missionary on some distant island raises 
a roof of palm leaves over a shaky bamboo frame, and 
under that rude shelter celebrates his pioneer Mass, 
baptizes his first catechumens, leads his new flock in the 
chanting of the Credo or the Vespers, and distributes 
to them the sacred Body of the Lord—then and there 
the Church of Christ makes its primary establishment. 
This foundation will then achieve completion when, years 
after this missionary has been laid away in the bit of 
ground he had painfully cleared for a cemetery, the once 
lonely outpost is incorporated into the full life of the 
universal Church, with her hierarchy, her laws, her 
clergy and religious, her education, charities and lay 
organizations. 

In her liturgy— taken in the broad sense of all that 
pertains to her public, official worship—the Church of 
Christ, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, makes 
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use of all the visible, material things which can lift 
man out of this world and smooth the path that leads 
him to his Creator. The Church summons Matter to this 
service: water, fire, oil; stone, cloth, precious metals. 
She uses Space, shrined and glorified in her church 
buildings. She calls on Art: of chant and song, of lit- 
erary beauty in prose and poetry; on Time, with its ma- 
jestic succession of hours and rhythms and seasons and 
memorials; on Place, for pilgrimage and refuge from 
sin and violence; on Wisdom and Law, in her worship’s 
prescriptions; on Simplicity and Grandeur, upon the 
Intimate as well as the Universal, for all ages and peoples 
and vicissitudes, from the Basilica of St. Peter’s to the 
tailboard of the truck on a battlefield. And she calls 
upon Action, to participate in this primary work, this 
Opus Dei, and to spread its fruits into the daily life of 
men. 

Even the holiest things, when wrapped in the human, 
will suffer from the soiling and the negligence common 
to human affairs. That which heals the wounds of Origi- 
nal Sin is conveyed to man in the midst of sin—or, if 
not sin, then human weakness or misjudgment. Hence 
abuses have always crept in since Saint Paul repri- 
manded the first Christians for their misdeeds in the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. An encyclical, then, 
like that of the Holy Father necessarily warns against 
such abuses, and seeks methods whereby to correct them. 
But we, on our part, would be mistaken if we forgot 
the positive, doctrinal, constructive part of the encyclical 
in our absorption in what is negative and medicinal. 
Both positive and negative elements must be seen as 
parts of a great whole, which is the desire of Pius XII, 
following in the footsteps of his predecessors, that the 
Church may achieve, in her members, a new life of wor- 
ship, love and action. Here is a mighty aid toward such 
a sublime objective. 


Competition and oil prices 


To the still unconvinced devotees of the anti-OPA cult of 
“lower prices through production and competition” at- 
tention is called to a mucky situation in the oil industry. 
During the week ending November 30, the Sun Oil 
Company blandly announced an increase of fifty cents a 
barrel in the price of petroleum. The Company claimed 
that this advance, which is the largest single increase in 
the recent history of the industry, was necessary to meet 
competition from other companies that have been paying 
ever-increasing premiums above the posted price of $2.15 
in the East Texas field. By sticking to the posted price, 
Sun Oil said, it could not buy enough crude oil to take 
care of its customers. Since other companies, competitors 
of Sun Oil, will probably be forced in self-defense to 
meet the increase, the cost-of-living spiral is thus given 
another twirl upward. Said an anonymous oil executive, 
described as a leader in the industry: 
At present, with the demand exceeding the supply, 
you can squeeze anything out of the market you 
desire. We don’t want to follow the action of the 


Sun Company and take advantage of the present 
situation, but we may be forced to if two or three 
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other companies raise prices. The rise is very un. 


fortunate and ill advised. It will add to the inflation. 
ary spiral. 

To appreciate how just this estimate is, consider a fey 
pertinent facts. Since April 2, 1946 the price of crude oj] 
in the East Texas field had advanced from $1.25 a barre 
to $2.15. Not many industries, following the expiration 
of OPA controls, have dared to advance prices so rap. 
idly. Production has continued at record levels. All the 
producing wells and all the transportation facilities are 
being operated at capacity. During the past two or three 
months, crude-oil production has been running around 
5,250,000 barrels daily, the highest levels ever. There js 
no prospect in the near future of increasing production, 
since any gain in production depends on drilling ney 
wells and building new transportation equipment, and 
these, in turn, are contingent on increased supplies of 
steel, which are unobtainable. The profits of the industry 
are, of course, at record levels. 

The fifty-cent increase, then, in the price of petroleum 
is not due to poor earnings, or to higher costs, or to the 
necessity of coaxing the industry to expand production. 
According to the company which is showing the way, it 
is due solely to the forces of competition. 

It would be interesting to hear what the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce have to say about this case; or the “orthodox” 
economists who added their professional voices to the 
clamor against wartime controls; or the legislators in 
Washington who killed OPA and are now emitting angry 
and horrified howls because President Truman had the 
courage to say what everybody knows, that prices in 
some fields are dangerously out of line and that Congress 
has an obligation to do something about them. 

One might, of course, in an effort to save the cult of 
“lower prices through production and competition,” sug- 
gest some alternative explanations for the situation in 
oil. One might say, for instance, that rapacious greed, 
not competition, has dictated the whopping increases in 
petroleum prices. Or one might suggest that the oil in- 
dustry is run on somewhat monopolistic lines and hence 
not a fair test of the “lower-prices-through-competition” 
thesis. But it is hard to imagine the people who fought 
OPA and are now opposing a return to limited controls 
saying anything like that. It looks as if they will have to 
take the oil exhibit as is, and put the best possible con- 
struction they can on it. 

The fact is, as this Review has pointed out before, thet 
competition is no panacea for high prices. It works well 
enough when supply and demand are in balance but, 
when demand greatly exceeds supply, it can have the effect 
of driving prices still higher. This is actually what is hap 
pening now, in hides, in steel scrap, in petroleum, 1 
building materials. The failure to consider this possi 
bility was one of the great weaknesses in the case against 
continuing OPA until demand and supply were in better 
balance. Already we have paid a big price for this blun- 
der. Unless Congress gives Mr. Truman the power to 1 
impose selective controls, we shall pay a bigger price 
still. 
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Austria today 


Eric R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Austrian journalist who spent 


several years in the United States, recently has returned to 


his native country, where he plans to publish a trilingual 





Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


quarterly review sometime in the spring 
of 1948. 





To an Austrian returning to his native country after an 
absence of ten years, the external changes seem less 
far-reaching than he might have expected. The real 
devastation has taken place in the hearts of his country- 
men. The surface shows few scars but, after even super- 
ficial conversations with friends, relatives and strangers, 
he finds himself confronted with endless stories of in- 
dividual fates offering him a composite picture of sheer 
horror, despair and bottomless tragedy. 

He is depressed by the utter amorality of life in this 
world. He will hear of people who have valiantly re- 
sisted the brown tide only to be burned to death in 
unspeakable agony by incendiary bombs; of concen- 
tration-camp inmates who have been deported to Siberia; 
of genuine Nazis making fortunes on the black market. 

Facts appear stranger than fiction; human endurance, 
human readiness for sacrifice and human-inhuman 
malevolence appear in a new light. The practical in- 
ability to aid where help is really needed gives the re- 
turning native a feeling of acute frustration. Sometimes 
there is a glimmer of regret and accusation in the sorrow- 
ful eyes of those he meets again. He understands: he was 
for such a long time in the New World and now should 
be a millionaire. If only he could feed all the hungry, 
clothe the naked, provide fuel in winter and ransom the 
captives. (No hope yet for those imprisoned in Yugo- 
slavia! ) 

To the superficial observer, to the visitor and tourist, 
matters present themselves differently. He enters Austria 
usually from the west, from Switzerland. The Arlberg 
Express, which leaves Paris late at night, enables him to 
eat lunch in a diner racing through the Tyrol. On the 
Swiss side of the border he will already have made 
acquaintance with Austria’s monetary problem and the 
not-so-well-hidden inflation. In Buchs he is offered 100 
schillings for one dollar, but in Austrian Feldkirch he 
will not be offered more than ten by the banks. On the 
black market he might get as many as 120 units of the 
Austrian currency; and since the real purchasing power 
of the schilling is around fifteen to the dollar, he might 
tate Austria expensive or dirt cheap according to his 
honesty. (A package of American cigarettes costs around 
forty schillings, which makes it obvious that GI Joe 
in Salzburg amassed considerable wealth.) 

Once he approaches Innsbruck, the traveler will find 
the first traces of aerial devastation; and as the railroad 
stations were the primary targets for the blockbusters, 
the situation in most towns is less desperate than it seems 
from the window of the train. (Vienna, on the other 
hand, was bombed indiscriminately, and Wiener-Neu- 
stadt was flattened out completely.) There is a surprising 
amount of building activity and, though some ruins are 
now picturesquely adorned by grass, weeds and even gaily 
colored flowers, thus underlining rather than camou- 


flaging the tragedy, the number of structures in raw 
bricks is heartening. Paint is still scarce. Plans have 
been made to improve the buildings, and the station of 
Villach in Carinthia, now arising from rubble, and its 
charred beams illustrate well Austria’s determination to 
live, and to live in beauty. The dreary, utilitarian depots 
of other countries simply would not do. 

In Innsbruck, as well as in Salzburg, the visitor will 
get acquainted also with another Austrian problem: the 
foreign occupation. France, Britain and Russia, who had 
fully recognized the Anschluss, treated and still treat 
Austria as a “liberated” but, nevertheless, a once hostile 
nation. Only to the Americans does Austria count as 
a true victim of Hitlerism, with the legal result that the 
United States fully pays all expenses of its occupation, 
while the desperately poor Alpine republic is called upon 
to feed and house thousands upon thousands of British, 
French and Russian soldiers. 

Yet, apart from their financial contributions or heavy 
costs, the “Allies” figure quite differently in the popular 
mind. The less said about the Russians the better. The 
monument of the Red Soldier on the Schwarzenbergplatz 
in Vienna (now “Stalin Square”) has been nicknamed 
the “Unknown Rapist” (according to others the “Un- 
known Looter”). The Americans enjoy a certain popu- 
larity because they are personally generous. Tommy At- 
kins is not only less spendthrift than GI Joe but also 
gets considerably less pay. 

Though Americans, Englishmen and Russians are the 
subject of snap judgments by the hapless Austrians, their 
views on the French vary from gross unpopularity to 
open admiration. General Bethouart, the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is, since General Mark Clark’s depar- 
ture, the best liked commander; there are cordial rela- 
tions between French officers and some Austrian upper- 
class families. The same situation often exists between the 
lower classes and the lowest ranks; but the medium 
brackets in the army and the population do not get on 
at all. Until Christmas, 1946 there prevailed a system 
of exploitation. The Tyrol has, unfortunately, a distinct 
anti-French tradition going back to the rising against 
Napoleon in 1809. Yet conditions have recently im- 
proved, and the fact that of all occupying Powers the 
French alone have a culture similar to that of Austria 
is at last slowly showing its effects. Austrians and French- 
men are both Catholics, both are individualistic, artistic 
and west-European Continentals. Both are lovers of good 
food and good wines (if they can get them), and both 
had the common experience of invasion and defeat. 

We have mentioned food, a subject which has become 
an obsession with most Austrians. One has only to study 
the faces of customs officials, railroad conductors, police- 
men; one has only to see the haggard countenances and 
emaciated bodies of the city dwellers; and he will im- 
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mediately understand the frightful importance of this 
problem. An adult needs normally something above 3,000 
calories a day, but the ration ranges around 1,500, and 
the actual foodstuffs available do not amount to more 
than 1,200. Last winter Vienna had temporarily less than 
a thousand. In Klagenfurt, the provincial capital of agra- 
rian Carinthia, the monthly ration is ten ounces of fats 
(lard, butter, oil), eleven pounds of bread, twenty-two 
ounces of meat, etc. Adults are supposed to get a half- 
pint of buttermilk daily, but they are lucky if they re- 
ceive it twice a week. Fruits are obtainable for children 
only (who have different rations) and until a week ago 
the sugar ration was ten ounces monthly. Eggs were 
unobtainable all through the winter, and the meat in 
Vienna consisted largely of horse meat or canned meat. 

Like other European countries, Austria is cursed with 
a black market in which prices are ten to twenty times 
the official ones. It is self-evident that the goods sold in 
this irregular way are out of reach of the vast majority 
of the urban dwellers, who are unable to supplement 
their starvation rations unless they sell their last be- 
longings. 

Vienna, built to be the capital of a large realm of 
52,000,000 inhabitants, became in 1919 the metropolis 
of a nation of six million people. And since a consider- 
able part of Austria consists of rocks, glaciers and high 
pastures productive for only a few months in the year, 
the alimentary problem is grave, even in normal times. 
With a whole array of occupation armies and almost 
half a million DP’s, with the end of UNRRA, with a 
multitude of factories destroyed, with millions of schill- 
ings paid monthly to the liberators, with the Russians 
trying to transfer German-owned plants (many of them 
merely confiscated by the Nazis) to their homeland, the 
economic crisis is not only grave but almost insoluble. 
(We used the expression “trying” because much of the 
machinery arrives in the USSR in a useless condition. 
Some of the precision tools were straightened out with 
hammers in order to fit into trucks.) The livestock in 
Eastern Austria has been driven away en masse, a pro- 
cedure also adopted in liberated Slovakia. 

All this explains the presence of grey-faced, tottering 
men and women in the streets, walking desperately from 
one place to another, waiting in line, bargaining for a 
few leaves of salad or a morsel of extra bread. The 
younger ones with more energy often walk to remote 
villages, where they exchange a variety of goods for 
foodstuffs. Indeed, money has lost its value; and finished 
goods as well as raw materials figure prominently in 
what can be called an economy of barter. Everywhere 
Tauschzentralen (exchange centers) have cropped up, 
in which money figures hardly at all. 

Viewing this grim situation, one is nevertheless sur- 
prised to see that the spine of the Austrians is not yet 
broken. There are even indications that the joie de vivre 
for which they were justly so famous has not disappeared 
entirely. Unless another armed conflict crushes the last 
spark of life in the heart of Europe, all cannot be said 
to be lost. 

The foreigner visiting Austria today is likely to go to 
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Salzburg, where he can enjoy the festivals and some of 
the best music the Old World is able to offer. He might 
also be able to peep into Schloss Leopoldskron, where 
Americans and Austro-Americans have established the 
“Harvard Seminar,” a successful summer school with 
professors as renowned as Margaret Mead, Matthiessen 
and B. F. Wright. Here students from practically alj 
European countries meet to study American political 
institutions, literature, history and sociology. Yet neither 
the Festspiele nor this highly successful experiment in 
international understanding can impart optimism as to the 
future of the little Alpine republic. They are cosmopoli- 
tan in nature. 

In order to gain a more organic insight into the Aus. 
trian will to live, one should have participated, as I did, 
in the session of the Austrian Peasant League, which 
was terminated by a festival. The League itself emerged 
from a fusion of the clerical and the liberal pre-1938 
peasant unions. The majority of the members are still 
“black,” and it was quite a sight to see the former leader 
of the liberals addressing this once-so-hostile crowd. The 
crowning point was the speech by the Austrian Federal 
Chancellor (the equivalent of the Prime Minister in other 
countries), who not only touched upon peasant affairs 
but also reviewed Austria’s political situation. Referring 
to Tito’s wish to partition Carinthia, he applied the battle 
cry of the Carinthians to all of Austria: “We stand not 
only for Carinthia undivided but for Austria one and 
undivided, now and forever!” This could be interpreted 
not only as an allusion to the various zones of occupa- 
tion but also to the menace of the Iron Curtain going 
down for good and separating the Russian Zone, with 
Vienna, from the Alpine provinces. This fear, though at 
present unfounded, is still quite general, especially since 
the failure of the Moscow 
Conference. Herr Fig] also 
defended warmly his co- 
operation with the United 
States, which almost alone 
has given active, material 
support to Austria—an aid 
which neither France nor 
Russia could duplicate. 

The festivities in the evening are still engraved on my 
memory. In the immense court of the ancient Provincial 
Building, thousands of visitors were provided with food 
and drink. (The costly food was one pair of sausages, 
thin as a pencil, and an imitation Strudel.) There was 
also a huge dance floor under the open sky in the glare 
of powerful searchlights, and an impressive band of 
peasant musicians. The Vice-Governor (not a youngster 
by any means) opened the dance with a buxom lady of 
his own age, and soon the floor was filled with well over 
a hundred whirling and twirling pairs of all agrarian 
classes, from the castle-owning count to the poorest shep- 
herd. The leather shorts and white shirts, the green coals, 
black skirts, velvet corsets and colorful scarves made an 
unforgettable picture. 

Later a special group retired to a reserved table in the 
cellar of the building: the Federal Chancellor, the Gov- 
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ernor and the Vice-Governor, the Police Director and the 
Security Director, a group of local aristocrats and, last 
but not least, the local British administrator. Again I 
hardly believed my pre-1938 Austrian eyes when I saw 
the Socialist Governor chatting gaily with the Chancellor, 
“Red” mingling with “Black.” The Governor, in order 
to emphasize his political outlook, had appeared in a 
cheap shirt without tie or collar, but this demi-déshabillé 
bothered nobody. 

I acted a bit as an interpreter, but it did not take me 
a long time to realize that all those sitting at the table 
(save my humble self, a young man and the Britishers) 
belonged to the new nobility of Austria—the “high aris- 
tocracy” who had been to concentration camps (the 
so-called Kazettler) and the “gentry” who had been in 
less brutal jails. It was significant that the old nobility 
was heavily represented among them. All those who had 
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been confined in the same place addressed each other by 
the familiar “thou,” and this new brotherhood, trans- 
cending social layers and political views, seemed to be 
the best guarantee of a new and better Austria. It was 
evident that all had a common denominator—the desire 
for freedom. 

While writing these lines I have only to lift my head 
to see the Kosuta, on whose summit runs the Austro- 
Yugoslav boundary, an important sector of the Iron 
Curtain. I had traveled far from the shores of the New 
World, even farther from my beloved West, but the basic 
values I have found from San Francisco to Klagen- 
furt are quite the same. Today the One World we have 
dreamed about extends to the steep cliffs of the Kosuta 
Mountain and to the borders of Lower Austria. May it 
one day embrace not only my fatherland but also the 
unfortunate countries beyond. 


Norman C. McKenna, at present on the editorial staff of 
the Michigan Catholic, was formerly Associate Editor of 
the Wage Earner (published by the Detroit Association 

of Catholic Trade Unionists) and Man- 
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The young man was a graduate of a venerable Catholic 
university, one with a long-established record of scholar- 
ship. By virtue of successful completion of his studies, 
in particular of a course in economics at the university, 
plus some business experience, the young man is now a 
government economist. He is well versed in the methods, 
policies, reasons and objectives of American economics. 
This extensive knowledge he revealed in trying to con- 
vince us that we should buy a house. 

The suggestion was not a new one; every veteran who 
does not own a house finds himself importuned on every 
side to consider the advantages of owning his own home. 
But we are not buying a house, for the same reason that 
thousands of other veterans are not buying. When we 
said this to our economist friend, he marshaled his argu- 
ments—displaying a knowledge not only extensive but, 
upon reflection, rather dismaying. 

It was dismaying because our economist, a Catholic 
graduate of a Catholic university, disclosed involuatarily 
that he accepted the principles and practices of the 
American economic system without question. His not to 
reason why; his but to sell and buy. Because, like most 
veterans, we should like to establish ourselves in our own 
home, we grasped at straws, and heard him through. 
What we heard was a very capable explanation of why 
the little house we would like to buy would cost at least 
$10,000. This explanation involved details of material 
costs, labor costs, capital risk, land values, material 
values, wartime changes, dealers’ investments, profit pos- 
sibilities, and so on. We absorbed this economic lesson 
with patient interest, hoping always to discover some clue 
to the identity of the one, or few, causes of the high cost 
of housing. We found no clues; we found, instead, a 
monolithic doctrine which, if accepted on faith, as ap- 


parently our economist had accepted it, offered a com- 
plete explanation of why we should be content to pay 
$10,000 for a small house. 

Perhaps if we had not made such a strong resolve not 
to pay $10,000, we would not have reviewed this doctrine 
with deliberate reflection. We began to ask questions. And 
the answers we got were like the answers of a teacher 
who has just stated the articles of faith—one had to ac- 
cept all of them; one couldn’t pick or choose, nor could 
one challenge the truth of any of them. This is how our 
economist expected us to regard the doctrine of housing 
prices. 

But this was what we were not prepared to do; we 
would not accord to economic doctrine the faith we ac- 
cord to religious doctrine. We wanted to ask questions; 
we wanted to examine every foot of the monolith and in- 
quire about every detail in it. Then we made the proposi- 
tion which shocked the economist: we wanted to know 
who was responsible for various parts of the monolith. 
Who determined this and that part of the doctrine? 

No one does, was the answer; it is all a matter of 
economic laws, of economic forces, of various factors 
affecting the market. And he went off into another ex- 
planation of how these laws, forces and factors operate. 

When we objected that somewhere along the line some 
persons developed the laws, shaped the forces and cre- 
ated the factors, our economist made a counter-objection: 
“You're talking ethics, and I’m talking economics.” 

So, at the risk of ending a long friendship, we asked: 
“How can you, a Catholic economist, separate the two?” 

All this had taken time, so we came to the point we 
had in mind when we first resolved not to pay $10,000 
for a house we believed to be worth, at best, $5,000. We 


said that someone, somewhere along the line of this 
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monolith, had done a wicked thing; someone had been 
guilty of usurious dealings; someone had been guilty of 
the capital sin of greed; someone had selfishly withheld 
materials. Some persons were morally responsible for 
depriving families of the houses they needed to live 
decently. 

But no, our economist repeated, you don’t understand ; 
it is all a matter of laws, forces and factors, and no per- 
son is really responsible. No person can change these 
laws, stop the forces or eliminate the factors. It is all 
impersonal. 

Of course we said the obvious thing: that there seemed 
to be no point in having young men study at a Catholic 
university if the end result were to be a set of Catholic 
economists who divorced economics from ethics. 

Afterwards it struck us that maybe we had been unfair 
to the university in question. So we reserved our judg- 
ment until we ran into another graduate of the same 
university. This graduate had quite another fixed doc- 
trine in his baggage; like all persons with such doctrines, 
he was not long in revealing it. He was prejudiced against 
Negroes; like his fellow alumnus, the economist with his 
housing-price monolith, this graduate’s racism was of 
one piece, solid, undentable. 

Being constitutionally opposed to monoliths outside 
the unity of truths which the Catholic must believe, we 
struck our chisel against this racist monolith. Eventually 
we found some weak spots, and finally the solid structure 
cracked wide open. The force behind our best blow was 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ—not used as 
an abstraction, not used as a dogmatic hammer; no, used 
rather to relate Christ to the Negro who cannot, with 
ease, enter any profession or occupation he pleases; to 
the Negro, who cannot, with ease, find a wholesome 
neighborhood for his innocent children. 

After cracking the racist monolith, we thought at first 
that our original judgment of the university had been a 
sound one. But since generalities always burn fingers, we 
decided to measure the other side of the educational pic- 
ture, the student. A survey of the views of whole classes 
of graduates from this (and other Catholic institutions) 
was beyond our powers. (Would it not be interesting to 
see such a survey made along the lines reported recently 
in Life magazine of the Princeton class of 32?) We 
decided, then, to test the method of our economist and 
racist in employing the knowledge absorbed in university 
classes. Had all of the knowledge—the instruction in 
theology and philosophy, as well as the instructions in 
economics—been applied evenly? Had the university 
knowledge been augmented after graduation by means 
of readings, of books and periodicals? 

The economist, it appeared, had made no relation of 
his lessons in economic theory and practice to his other 
lessons. His attitude indicated that the dichotomy was 
more the fault of the university than of the student. As 
for the views expressed by Catholic writers on economics, 
well, he just wasn’t familiar with them. He didn’t read 
Catholic periodicals. Nor did the racist. 

In other words, the economist had mastered the tech- 
niques of his trade in the environment of a Catholic 
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campus. And the racist had acquired a sum of knowledge 
which brought him a diploma, but which bore a limited 
relation to real life. There was no denying the value of 
the Catholic teachings they had absorbed, but neither 
could it be denied that the knowledge gained was trup. 
cated; they were not adding to it; they were not refresh. 
ing it. Even the slightest effort to integrate their univer. 
sity knowledge would have prompted them to delve into 
Catholic books and periodicals. 

When university graduates settle in the world with q 
sum of knowledge which they do not propose to use or 
add to, whose is the greater responsibility—theirs, or the 
university's? The day the graduate receives his diploma 
is called Commencement Day. Apparently for too many it 
is packing day—they tuck in their handbags the technica] 
knowledge they will need to make a living, and stuff the 
rest of the knowledge into storage trunks. 

If that is to be the end result of education at some of 
our Catholic universities, would we not be acting more 

sensibly if we turned such in. 
stitutions into Catholic trade 
schools —to train expert 
auto-mechanics and _ lathe. 
hands in a wholesome Catho. 
lic atmosphere? Then at least 
we might hope to raise the 
general level of morality 
among industrial workers, 
And certainly, in the matter 
of value to the community, 
the nation and the Church, a 
mechanic who sets a good 
Christian example for his 
fellow workers is worth far 
more than an economist who operates in complete dis- 
regard of moral principles. 

We are not leading up to unfavorable generalities about 
all Catholic universities or all their products. In fact, the 
line of generalities inclines just the opposite way: since 
1931, the year of Quadragesimo Anno, Catholic educators 
have given increasing effort to the problem of showing 
their students how to apply Catholic social teachings to 
today’s problems. So it is jarring to discover that this 
progress is not uniform, or universal. It is certainly dis- 
maying to learn that some of our universities are turning 
out students who are wholly unprepared to be critical of 
the world in which they must work out their salvation. 
Are these graduates supposed to accept every modern 
institution as good? Or are they taught merely to look 
critically on the most obvious of possible occasions of 
sin—the theatre, the screen, Hollywood society and the 
like, while other possible occasions of sin, like real-estate 
brokerage, restrictive zoning, banking operations, are left 
free of scrutiny? 

The least we should expect of the university is that it 
teach its students to be critical of all the ways of the 
world. And if the university is to be worth its salt, and 
keep its savor, it should firmly establish not only habits 
of criticism, but the right criteria as well. When a Cath- 
olic economist finds nothing morally wrong in any pat! 
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of our present housing picture, it is because he accepts 
the criteria of the marketplace as the touchstone of truth 
and goodness. With that notion established in his mind, 
can he be blamed for not referring to the timeless criteria 
he should use? But perhaps, as in a day we hoped had 
passed, he uses the timeless criteria only to decide he 
must not attend a “C” picture, get excessively drunk or 
associate with scandalous characters. 

There is a bright side. There are Catholic educators 


Saving the 


who are doing their best to turn out integrated Catholics 
—graduates who cannot discuss economics without men- 
tion of ethics. And there are Catholic educators who have 
fixed firmly in the sum of knowledge to be dispensed the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, a doctrine they 
not only teach, but apply. These are the men who have 
opened their halls of Christian learning to Catholic stu- 
dents regardless of the accident of color. In a decade or 
two the difference ought to be noticeable. 


Mark J. Boesch, formerly associated with the U.S. Forest 
Service, is now a free-lance writer, specializing in the out- 
door field. Though retired from the Service, he maintains 

his interest in conservation, and is a 
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Mark J. Boesch 


member of the Wilderness Society and 
the Audubon Society. 





Those who advocate a Missouri Valley Authority have 
been roundly condemned by various interest groups. 
Private utilities and some Western politicians have been 
whispering innuendos that an MVA would do away with 
free enterprise. Entirely apart from the fact that free 
enterprise is not synonymous with exploitation at the 
public expense, there is good reason to believe that an 
MVA would promote, not hinder, free enterprise. It 
would distribute its blessings over more heads, enable 
more little businesses to begin and thrive. That has been 
the history of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

From a conservation standpoint, the benefits from an 
MVA would be tremendous. It would do for the northern 
half of our country what the TVA has done for the South. 
Those who have studied the results of TVA know what 
benefits/ have accrued to the Tennessee Valley these past 
ten years; cheaper power and more of it, stabilized com- 
munities, Oak Ridge and the manufacture of atomic 
power, reforestation, rebuilding of the soil and water- 
shed, new businesses and new jobs. Yet when TVA was 
first proposed, it, too, was condemned as a socialistic 
scheme. Today even the conservative New York Times 
praises it. 

But an MVA would have even greater results. For one 
thing, a larger and richer area is involved, and a more 
Vital area. Every year the Missouri takes the topsoil from 
several million acres of farmland to the Mississippi and 
the Gulf. Our wealth is being literally and physically 
washed away; and this in what can be considered our 
richest agricultural belt. 

The trouble has been that conservation problems were 
tackled in one area at a time, usually a small area. The 
time has arrived when we must think of the country as 
a whole. It is not doing us much good if one area is 
practising conservation and other areas are not, since 
very often one area depends on others for proper con- 
servation of resources. This is especially true of soil 
conservation. Stockmen, some of them anyway, will say 
that they would never over-graze their range because 
they would be the first to suffer. But that is not true. 
Long before their cows and sheep ran out of food, soil 
would be washing away with each heavy rain. 


And what of the floods that periodically ravage the 
Missouri and Mississippi Valleys? This spring the Mis- 
souri was at a higher crest than ever before, and did 
more damage than ever before. Naturally, heavy rains 
caused much of the trouble. But rain alone was not to 
blame. There was a lot of snow in the mountains last 
winter. Then, when the weather broke warm and the 
rains came down, the snow gave way and, melting rapid- 
ly, raced down the slopes into swelling streams which, 
in turn, poured their seething waters into the Missouri. 
Never did the snow leave the mountains faster. Why? 
In too many areas there is no longer sufficient ground- 
cover to retard this fast run-off. In too many areas the 
snow now lies exposed to the elements, waiting for the 
first warm days to send it off on its destructive course. 
These denuded areas are increasing. Because of them, 
we can expect flood damage to increase. 

Bad farming methods -add to the hazard. There are 
not enough spring cover-crops to protect the soil when 
the washout commences. There is not enough contour 
plowing, terracing and treating of the soils with the 
organic matters that an MVA could help to produce. The 
ground should be like a sponge, not like a running-board. 
And the ground should be used correctly in the first 
place, with some fields kept in wood-lots, others in 
pasture, still others in crops. As one soil conservationist 
has described it, the land needs acre-by-acre treatment. 
Each farm must be considered as a unit, and its problems 
discussed by farmer and conservationist. We shall always 
have floods, but they need never be so destructive as the 
ones we have been experiencing. 

But there will be little or no improvement until we 
have complete conservation in an entire watershed. It has 
been pointed out by competent conservationists that this 
kind of program can reduce floods by twenty to forty 
per cent on headwater streams, and five to fifteen per 
cent on such large streams as the Missouri. It is to be 
noted that floods on the smaller streams are just as 
destructive as those on the larger bodies of water, even 
though the former get less of a write-up. That is where 
the initial soil-loss occurs, at the headwaters. It has been 
estimated that an MVA, concentrating on the area as a 
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whole, would reduce soil loss by as much as sixty to 
seventy-five per cent. 

I should like to add some notes about water-power. 
It should be pointed out that, contrary to popular belief, 
water-power is not the principal source of electrical en- 
ergy in our country. As a matter of fact, in 1941 only 
30.5 per cent of the electric energy produced in the 
United States was generated by hydro-electric plants. Of 
the total energy supplied by mineral fuels and water- 
power, 52.2 per cent was produced from coal, 33 per 
cent from petroleum, 11.3 per cent from natural gas, 
and only 3.5 per cent from water-power. This should 
make it evident that we are not utilizing our water-power 
to the full, and that is one of the reasons why we pay 
so much for electricity. It should be remembered, too, 
that water-power is one resource we are not running out 
of. The development of water-power, of course, will never 
be very cheap, for to harness it hundreds of millions 
of dollars must be spent in the construction of large 
dams. Grand Coulee alone cost $111,150,000. This is a 
job for a government undertaking along the lines of 
an MVA. 

The Missouri is a “natural” for water-power develop- 
ment. As pointed out by J. Russell Smith and M. Ogden 
Phillips in their /ndustrial and Commercial Geography, 
three conditions are necessary for water-power develop- 
ment. There must be abundant precipitation, uniform 
stream-flow and sufficient slope or gradient to provide 
a good head or fall of water. The headwaters of the 
Missouri have abundant precipitation; the flow is quite 
uniform, and will be more so after vegetative cover has 
been improved; and it has the necessary slopes, such as 
that at the Great Falls where, in a distance of only eleven 
miles, the river drops 160 feet. A large volume of water 
is needed to provide fuel for the modern turbine, and 
the Missouri has that large volume in many of her con- 
tributory streams. 

There must be forests and forest floors consisting of 
spongy leaf masses, or “duff,” as we call it in the West 
—the kind of material that will hold water back and 
make the flow more uniform and prevent the flash floods 
from which Southern California, devoid of needed vege- 
tation, so often suffers. 

Lakes are also good natural controllers of water flow. 
The upper Missouri country abounds in them. Even the 
beaver proves himself a mighty engineer in the way he 
builds his countless little dams, which hold back our 
water resource. Snowfields and glaciers, which come to 
mind when you think of the upper Missouri, are also 
good natural holders of water resource. The Missouri 
country has the means; it is time we utilized them cor- 
rectly. 

Dams such as Grand Coulee help us a great deal. It 
has been estimated that this largest of man-made struc- 
tures has made available 6.8 times as much power as 
could be obtained from natural stream-flow—and that 
in addition to the irrigation it provides, which will turn 
semi-arid country into new Wenatchees and Yakimas 
and make new homes for veterans in the Inland Empire. 
Developments like Grand Coulee, and MVA and TVA, 
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are in the public interest. True, they do take money and 
effort. The Shasta dam was six years in the buildin 
and, at the height of operations, employed 3,704 men, 
But who can say that Shasta and Grand Coulee, fo; 
all the millions invested, are not paying off? Who can 
say that the country has not benefited from their cop. 
struction? Who can deny, then, that they are in the 
public interest? 

One thing we must watch for. These huge structures 
could have short lives. It has happened to smaller dams, 
The soil washes out, goes into our streams, races down 
until it comes to the great obstacle. There it piles up 
in the form of worthless silt, and in fifty years the dam 
can be ruined. Then follows the desert. 

But this need not happen. Not with an MVA. Good 
forestry lies behind it all. If we do not have trees to 
cover our mountainous land, that land is not protected 
sufficiently. Forests mean watersheds. Watersheds mean 
water conservation. Water conservation means land 
health. 

The problems of conservation involved in the Missouri 
Valley are such that only an integrated program can 
meet the threat to our resources. Changes and modifica. 
tions may be needed in the plans so far developed, but 
can anyone fail to see that, if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of wastage, we must make more than a piecemeal 
approach? 


How much Catholies 


pay for education 
Russell M. Boehning 








Besides supporting the regular public schools as citizens, 
Catholics of the United States have developed their own 
educational system. Of all the private schools and private- 
school students in America, four-fifths are Catholic 
schools and Catholic-school students. Catholics are justly 
proud of their school system, flung from ocean to ocean 
and border to border in small towns and roaring metropo- 
lises. But at the same time they are painfully aware of 
something that has evidently escaped the notice of many 
—that this effort is maintained without the financial 
support of the State. 

Federal and State legislation curtailing or attempting 
to eliminate Catholic schools keeps coming up regularly 
under one guise or another. Since the nefarious Oregon 
School Law, numerous bills have been proposed affecting 
Catholic schools. Some of these bills have sought to 
restrict the operation of the Catholic schools; others have 
offered token aid. The recent Washington School Bill 
No. 28 proposed to make attendance at private schools 
possible only under a quasi-permit or license. 

Much of the opposition to Catholic schools has re- 
sulted more from thoughtlessness than from ill will. It 
is due in large measure to a lack of appreciation of the 
cultural and financial contributions which Catholic 
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schools are making to the state. Perhaps an up-to-date 
objective report on what Catholic education costs may 
greatly aid the Catholic cause. Money has a way of mak- 
ing itself heard. 

With this incentive, a detailed statistical analysis has 
been prepared to determine the cost of Catholic educa- 
tion in the State of Washington for 1946. This analysis 
will form a basis for estimating the total cost of Catholic 
education in the United States. In Washington only 10.8 
per cent of the total population is Catholic. Nevertheless, 
the Catholic school system has grown in the State of 
Washington until now there are 118 fully accredited 
colleges, high schools and grade schools. These schools 
are educating 25,804 of America’s young men and 
women, of whom 2,067 are non-Catholic students. The 
important academic part played by the Catholic schools 
in the educational system of the State commands respect, 
and needs no further elucidation. 

In determining the true value of the Catholic school 
property, an adjustment must be made by the reader. 
Throughout this study the property value is based on 
insured valuation. This has been done for two reasons: 
first, that the data may be comparable to the published 
State figures; and, second, to avoid the evils of sub- 
jective appraisals. Adjustment must be made for the value 
of the school land, which is not insured. 

Attention must also be paid to the fact that the cost 
of salaries of priests and religious in no way reflects the 
true cost of instruction; for their salaries are based 
upon mere living expenses. This is in sharp contrast to 
the salaries paid to the public-school teachers performing 
similar services. The difference is the direct contribution 
to Catholic education made by men and women who have 
dedicated their lives to making Catholic education pos- 
sible and at the very minimum of expense. 

In the State of Washington the five Catholic colleges 
and universities are educating 3,890 young men and 
women. One-fourth of these students are non-Catholics. 
The total per-student cost of Catholic collegiate education 
in the State of Washington for 1946 was $211.10. The 
per-student insured valuation of school property amounted 
to $834.21. Corresponding data for the State colleges 
and universities are unavailable. 

The Catholic high schools in the State of Washington 
now number thirty-four, and are educating 5,029 stu- 
dents. The per-student cost in these high schools for 1946 
was $127. The insured school valuation per student 
amounted to $426.95. The corresponding published per- 
student cost for the State public high schools in the State 
of Washington for 1946 was $240.59; and the insured 
school valuation per student was $553.29. Accordingly, 
the per-student operating cost of Catholic secondary edu- 
cation was only 53.2 per cent of the State public high- 
school costs. Likewise, the insured valuation of the 
Catholic school per student was only 77.1 per cent of the 
State public high-school valuation. 

It might well be said that the grade schools form the 
very backbone of the Catholic educational system. Four- 
fifths of all Catholic-school students in America are at- 
tending grade schools. And wherever there is a sufficient 


concentration of Catholics to make a school possible, 
there is always the Catholic grade school. 

In the State of Washington there are seventy-seven of 
these schools educating 16,885 students. The per-student 
cost of Catholic primary education in the State of Wash- 
ington for 1946 was $46.60, and the per-student insured 
school valuation was $250.60. In comparison, the per- 
student operating expense for the State public grade 
schools was $162.28, and the school insured valuation 
per student was $553.29. Accordingly, the Catholic oper- 
ating cost per-grade-school student was only 28.7 per 
cent of the public-school costs. And the value of the 
Catholic grade schools per student was only 45.3 per cent 
of the State public grade-school valuation. 

The total cost of Catholic collegiate, high-school and 
grade-school education in the State of Washington for 
1946 was $2.25 million. The corresponding value of 
Catholic school buildings, based on insurance valuations, 
was $10.7 million. 

Were the State to have taken over the education of the 
Catholic grade-school and high-school students only, at 
the published average costs, it would have cost the State 
an additional four million, plus the capital expenditure 
of over twelve million for additional school buildings. 

If the above known costs of Catholic education in the 
State of Washington for 1946 were used as a basis, a 
fairly accurate estimate could be computed for the total 
cost of Catholic education in the United States. The en- 
rollment for the Catholic colleges of America amounted 
to 175,120. There were 502,967 in the Catholic high 
schools, and 2,186,565 in the Catholic grade schools. 
The estimated cost of Catholic education in the United 
States, based on the above known costs in the State of 
Washington, is $203.25 miNion. The Catholic-school 
property, based on insured valuations, amounted to over 
a billion dollars. This is how much extra it costs Cath- 
olics when they pay the second time. 


I’m glad 'ma 


farmer’s wife 
Cecyl Elizabeth Cupp 








Not very long after my marriage to my farmer husband, 
I visited some close friends in Detroit. They seemed very 
glad to see me, and outdid themselves in showing me a 
good time. After a week of visiting the city’s pleasure 
spots, we wound up with a fine party at my friend’s home. 

I was having a wonderful time. I noticed they were 
doing more than ever before to entertain me, but did 
not think much about it until the night of the party. 
Then I inadvertently became eavesdropper, and heard— 
the reason. 

Alice was saying: “We've tried our best to give her a 
good time, and I believe she has enjoyed it. We want 
her to have a few nice things to remember, being buried 
alive as she is at that old farm.” 
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At first I could hardly believe they meant me. But all 
doubt was removed when they went on talking. 

I stole away by myself for a few minutes. I was too 
angry then to face my hostess, or the others. 

But as I pondered, the humor of it struck me. Why, 
it was nothing to get angry about! All I had to do was 
show everyone I was not buried alive. That I really 
enjoyed my farm life. I could have a good time in the 
city but, for a home, the country was my choice. 

Some time has passed since then. My husband and I 
still live on our farm, with three children to keep us 
company. I am even more in love with my farm home 
than at first. I like to visit the city occasionally. But I’m 
very, very glad I’m a farmer’s wife. The country for 
me, for a home, every time. 

Out here we are in “the glorious land of room-enough.” 
No standing on our porch and touching our neighbors’ 
house. No wondering if Junior or Sally is “over the line” 
and bothering Mrs. Jones. No looking out every minute 
to see if the children are in the busy street. Country roads 
have cars, too. But the children are not so tempted to 
play in the road, there being so many other things to do. 
Oh, we have to watch our young children even out here. 
But I have been thankful so many times for our big yard 
with its sandpile, toy wagons, wheelbarrow, shovels, 
swings, tricycle and other things. Baby is so pleasantly 
occupied the road seems far away. And we have privacy. 
If I want to play ball or something else with the chil- 
dren, I do it without wondering who is watching from 
behind a curtain saying: “There goes that crazy Mrs. C. 
again! At her age!” 

We do have privacy. But not too much. We have neigh- 
bors within easy walking distance, and our car makes 
much longer distances near. We live in a very friendly 
neighborhood where plenty goes on. We are near a thriv- 
ing country church and a very nice Community House. 
We have Child Study clubs, a School Mothers’ club, 
Extension clubs, 4-H clubs for our young folks, and our 
church and Sunday School and their attendant social 
things besides. Each month we have a general get- 
together “family night” for a good time. In fact, there 
are so many things no one of us can possibly belong to 
them all. 

If we crave city entertainment, our car takes us to 
town in a few minutes. We enjoy the same movies, con- 
certs, plays, etc., as our city friends. With good roads 
and a good car it often takes us no longer to go to these 
places than it would if we lived in the city. In our homes 
we have telephones, electricity with all modern appli- 
ances, radios, bathrooms with running water. We folks 
in the country average just as nice homes as our city 
friends. 

Years ago, jokes about the country boy or girl visiting 
the city, with their seedy clothing and gawky manners, 
had some basis in fact. But there is no reason for such 
jokes now. Our young people, and older ones, have the 
same type of clothes you find in the city. And we women 
have our permanent waves. Stand on a city street now 
and you cannot pick out the country visitors—unless 
perhaps that the expression on country faces is not quite 
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so strained, so harried and rushed, as that of the city 
resident. Of course there are individual “hicks,” by 
there are individuals not so fine in the city, too. 

Our children have so much more than city children! 
Freedom. Plenty of room. Better health chances. Usually, 
closer personal contact with parents. Our schools com. 
pare very well with city schools. The boys and girls have 
opportunity and room at home to work out individual 
hobbies, or to carry on desired projects. When Junior 
feels the urge to earn money, there is always some way 
on the farm, with Dad’s guidance. 

Our children’s social life is not neglected. They learn 

to take enjoyment with the family as a group, which is 
good for all concerned. And they have plenty of friends 
of their own age to visit with back and forth. As they 
grow older, bicycles and cars come into use, so they can 
have any advantage the city has to offer, plus many 
others. The average country child has an excellent chance 
to grow up to be a well-rounded, good American. 
As for work, well, there is 
that everywhere. But the 
farmer’s wife of today does 
not work much, if any, 
harder than her city counter. 
part, and she has much more 
joy in her work. We are out 
where things grow, where 
the air is clean. The day when the farm woman had to 
do hard labor in the fields is mostly gone, at least in our 
part of the country. I have driven the truck to hurry 
those last few loads of hay in before it rained; and once 
in a while one of my neighbor friends drives the tractor 
for her husband. But those things are fun. We do not 
do them of necessity, not often. We do help with chickens 
and with the garden, of course, but our husbands are 
just as ready to help us with our work if we need help 
for any reason. I really think the farm husband and wife 
are drawn closer together by their work and play than 
the average city dwellers, 

Both husbands and wives have good modern machinery 
to take most of the old-time drudgery out of farm life. 
There are some days when life is one tired rush, but 
those times are not limited to the country alone. On the 
whole, our work is not too hard, and we have many 
compensations. People in the city also have to work, often 
with only their paychecks for compensation. We have 
money out here, too, you know. 

So I'll take the country. Every time, every way. And 
it is not ignorance speaking, for I have lived in the city. 
But I hope I shall never have to do it again, for the life 
I live is so much better, fuller, happier. For me, at least. 
I’m glad I’m a farmer’s wife. 








Cecyl Elizabeth Cupp is a housewife, living on a farm 
a few miles from Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the 
mother of three children—two of whom are in high 
school, one in the grades. She has taken up writing 
to help out the family income, and has placed chil- 
dren’s stories and general articles in several magazines. 
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The ‘‘Confessions”’ of 
Saint Augustine 


F. J. Sheed 





(“Great Books” series, VII) 


You cannot get the best out of the Confessions if you 
know nothing of Augustine save what he tells you there. 
Indeed, you would not even learn his name, for it is 
not mentioned anywhere in the book. But that is a trifle. 
What matters is that he has no conception of his own 
greatness or of his towering importance in the history 
of mankind. So that one might read it simply as the 
spiritual story of an able, pious man—it hardly matters 
who—living at some time in the past—it hardly matters 
when. 

Reading it thus, one would miss too much of the sig- 
nificance. For the man who is here baring his mind 
and his soul to God and to us is one of the key figures 
of all history. “He was,” says the Catholic historian 
Christopher Dawson, “to a far greater degree than any 
emperor or barbarian war lord, a maker of history and 
a builder of the bridge which was to lead from the 
old world to the new.” The great liberal Protestant 
scholar Harnack writes as forcibly: “It would seem that 
the miserable existence of the Roman Empire in the West 
was prolonged until then, only to permit Augustine’s 
influence to be exercised on universal history.” In read- 
ing the Confessions, you are not reading the diary of 
a nobody. Every man living in the Western world would 
be a different man if Augustine had not been, or had 
been different. Naturally Augustine did not know this, 
but it is a pity if we do not. 

Observe the moment. He was born in Africa, one of 
the mightiest provinces of the Church, in 354—forty 
years after Constantine had the dream or vision which 
swung the Roman Empire to Christianity. He died in 
430, with the Vandals, who had wrested Africa from the 
Roman Empire, hammering at the gates of his episcopal 
city. It was the age of the dying of the Empire in the 
West and the passing of power to the Barbarians. The 
Empire had long been administered in two parts, with 
an Emperor in the East and an Emperor in the West: 
in 392 (the year after Augustine became a priest) Theo- 
dosius, the Eastern Emperor, became Emperor of the 
West as well. He died in 395, the last man to rule the 
whole Roman world. With his sons, the division was 
restored. The Eastern Empire, based upon Constanti- 
nople, was to last for another thousand years. The West- 
em Empire fell to the Barbarians in a lifetime. 


For Western civilization (which ultimately means our- 
selves among others!) the break was immense. It meant 
two things. In the secular order, the new rulers were 
men to whom the ancient classical tradition meant noth- 
ing. In the ecclesiastical order, the new situation meant 
the severance of the West from the East—the hierarchical 
unity lasted some centuries longer, but the old closeness 
was gone: and it was in the East that practically all the 
great theological thinking had been done. The Western 
world started on its new career under the double threat 
that civilization would be cut off from the Classics, that 
the Church would be cut off from its intellectual sources. 

It did not happen so. It was Augustine who made the 
difference. “Single handed, he shifted the center of grav- 
ity,” says Father Martindale. In himself he summed up 
and by his prestige gave to the new Europe all that was 
richest in the Classics: for the educators of the new 
Europe were to be the monks: and the monks took their 
curriculum from Augustine’s treatise De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana (not from the Confessions, where he dismisses the 
Classics pretty cavalierly). What he did for theology was 
even more remarkable. For in him—just at the moment 
of its most urgent need—the Western Church produced 
its first enormous intellect. Firmly, profoundly, in Latin, 
he stated all the great Christian truths: above all the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the supreme truth about God, 
and the doctrine of grace, the supreme truth about man’s 
way to God. With the social order crashing about his 
ears, he went to the fundamentals of soul and society. 
His reaction to the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 was 
to write The City of God: 

Two loves had built two cities—love of self to the 


despising of God had built the earthly city; love of 
God to the despising of self, the heavenly city. 


Or as he says in his Commentary on Psalm 64: 

Two loves make up these two cities: love of God 

makes Jerusalem, love of the world makes Babylon. 

Let each question himself as to what he loves, and 

he shall find of which he is a citizen. 
To write a book seemed a pitiful way to meet a catas- 
trophe so vast: but the book laid the foundations of 
a Christian sociology: for Charlemagne, four hundred 
years later, it was a kind of Bible: more than any other 
single influence it shaped the Middle Ages. And just 
as Charlemagne was taught by The City of God, so two 
hundred years before him Gregory the Great in his 
mighty reform of the Church was nourished by the 
Confessions. By the twelfth century, first-rate thinkers 
were once more in action in the Church. But for the 
seven centuries between, the one light that shone steadily 
was Augustine’s. 

If you would know why this one man could throw his 
influence so far across the centuries, the Confessions will 
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tell you. He was a genius, of course, and genius carries. 
But we can get closer to his secret. 

To begin with, there is his personality. Reading the 
Confessions, you realize that you have never met a man 
even faintly like him. He joins the Church at the age of 
33: twelve years later he writes the Confessions. By now 
he is a bishop, and he writes of himself with an un- 
affected candor that would be startling in a bartender. 

Nor is he writing only of past sins, now happily con- 
quered: it is a great pity that students should stop at 
Book VIII and not get the marvelous analysis of his 
present spiritual state in Book X—no one could read that 
section and not feel that Augustine is unique among the 
great. And uniqueness carries. 

Then there is his power with words. You will meet 
with examples on every page of the Confessions; and 
remember that you are reading only what a wretched 
translator could make of them in English: the Latin is 
immeasurably more striking. No philosopher ever made 
such phrases, and great words carry. 

For a third thing, there is his psychological insight, 
into himself and others. We could not have arrived at 
his psychological findings, but once he utters them we 
can check them from experience: they are dead right, 
and rightness carries. 

But the heart of his secret is that his philosophy comes 
at us winged with passion: he was a passionate man, and 
the passion poured into his teaching not to muddy or 
confuse it but to give it impetus. He gives us his teaching 
and he gives us himself with it. In the experiences of life 
he learned certain truths: he does not skim the truth off 
the experience and give us that; he gives us the truth in 
the concrete experience in which he learned it. He gives 
us not the result only but the process. The problems he 
states are real problems, they have given him years of 
anguish. The solutions then had to be real solutions. 
Colored water will cure an imaginary illness: but gen- 
uine disease needs a genuine remedy. When he tells you 
how he came to dominate (not eliminate, you notice, 
only dominate) sexual temptation, you know that he had 
really been tortured by it. And all men of turbulent pas- 
sions recognize him for a brother. 

What gives the Confessions their special quality is that 
Augustine was a passionate man with two passions not 
often found at such intensity in the one man: there was 
his bodily passion for women, which came to him with 
adolescence, and his intellectual passion for truth, which 
seems to have come a few years later with the reading of 
Cicero’s Hortensius. A clamorous body and a clamorous 
mind both demanded satisfaction, and he could not 
silence either for the other. What the body wanted was 
simple enough. What the mind wanted was truth about 
God (especially how could He be everywhere unless He 
Himeelf had spatial dimensions) ; and it wanted the truth 
about God both because it was the primary truth and it 
was the condition of having any other truth at all. 

And, as a problem that took in both the others, he 
saw that he must consider the origin of evil. He had come 
to know the sexual tyranny as evil: could God be the 
creator of evil? And if so, must He not be evil Himself? 
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The Manichaeans and their heresy held him for nin 
years: it should have soothed the conflict in him, for 
taught that evil had a separate creator over against God; 
and that the evil in himself was another will distinct fron, 
his own, and implying no guilt in him. But his intelley 
was not satisfied: he was totally incapable of the faintes 
intellectual dishonesty: he could not shirk a problem, 
Convenient for his own special case as their teachings 
were, he came to know them for false. 

The book will tell you what he did about his three 
problems. He came to see that evil was not being but 
non-being, not something but the absence of somethin 
that should have been there: and as such it could not 
have a creator. Painfully he came to the truth about 
God: that He is pure spirit with no material element, 
and that He is in all things not by similarity of dimen. 
sions but by superiority of power. But with this came a 
new problem: how could God have become man, which 
meant uniting matter to Himself—for matter was surely 
a principle of degradation? And at last he knew the 
truth, that spirit has the primacy of matter, but that mat- 
ter has its own sort of sacredness, too. 

Don’t dream that all this is an academic problem, 
suited to a fourth-century professor, but for us only a 
historical curiosity. It is the literal truth that this twin 
doctrine of matter’s sacredness but spirit’s primacy 
brought the Dark Ages through into the order of the 
great Middle Ages. It is the doctrine that our own age 
needs most urgently. It brought that world out of chaos 
and could bring our world out of chaos, too. Nothing 
else can. Further, it gave Augustine the mental frame- 
work within which he could see the truth about sexual 
appetite and, by God’s grace, bring it under control. And 
in the matter of sex, our own age is as deadly sick as 
ever Augustine was. 


[Frank J. Sheed, well-known Catholic publisher, is the 
author of Theology and Sanity and St. Martin of Tours 
and other books, and translator of the Confessions.] 


Advent theme 


Slowly now we move in towards enchantment; 
Beyond this dun day’s field, in the cloudy, Advent wood 
The carolers are noisy, getting set. I lent 

My copy of Luke to a medic in a snow-white hood. 
Here is everywhere, anything is imminent. 


Before we go, finding this surprising continent 
As we do annually, before the choir boy, 
Blond on the calendar, pipes in merriment 
The glory of God, and the delicate toy 

Harps of the strung trees are struck and bent, 


Let us, remembering the Missal, remember 

Dew from the heavens, and whisper only “Come”; 

All we can do is wait in dull November. 

Though the Lord is nigh. Withered, deliberately dumb 


We unlearn all the tales of that night in December. 
Leonard McCarTHY 
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ORDEAL OF THE UNION 
By Allan Nevins. Scribner’s. 1,183p. $10 








Dr. Nevins, Professor of American His- 
tory at Columbia, won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1933 and 1937. More recently, he was 
awarded the Scribner $10,000 American 
History Prize, conducted under the 
auspices of the Society of American 
Historians. The present study, in two 
yolumes, inaugurates a series in which 
Dr. Nevins hopes to write the history 
of our Civil War era. The first volume, 
entitled Fruits of Manifest Destiny, 
covers the period 1847-1852. The second 
yolume, with the somber title, A House 
Dividing, carries the narrative forward 
to 1857. Both volumes are the fruit of 
mature scholarship, extensive travel and 
a first-hand acquaintance with the im- 
mense source material now available on 
the greatest of the world’s civil wars. 
The narrative is carefully documented, 
well illustrated and completely indexed. 
A select bibliography will be included 
in the forthcoming third volume of this 
history. Dr. Nevins has thus far suc- 
ceeded magnificently in a most difficult 
task. The history, when completed, will 
certainly rank as one of the great 
achievements of American historiogra- 
phy. 

The inaugural volumes have extraor- 
dinary sweep, range and power. The 
tragic chronicle of events leading up to 
our Civil War is presented with a high 
degree of objectivity, yet with deep 
sympathy, insight and understanding. 
The reader is given an unbiased, living, 
national, panoramic view of an unusu- 
ally dynamic and turbulent era. He re- 
ceives a memorable impression of the 
sprawling upheaval of American life, 
of its wild and untrammeled variety. 
At the same time, a multitude of signifi- 
cant details, perhaps too many details, 
have been scrupulously etched in. Dr. 
Nevins has not only consulted the files 
of prominent secular newspapers but 
has explored the attitudes and opinions 
of contemporary denominational jour- 
nals. He has even included mention of 
Archbishop John Hughes, although 
many students will question the state- 
ment that, in Hughes, the Catholic 
Church produced its first eminent leader 
in American life. Few sources of authen- 
tic information have been overlooked. 


Footnotes bristle on every page, yet the 
awesome mechanics of scholarship do 
not obtrude themselves, and the text has 
sprightliness and verve, a marching 
cadence that is altogether admirable. 

The narrative begins with the capture 
of Mexico City, the culmination of a 
series of quick and easy victories that 
put a stop to the Mexican War. At about 
the same time, a portly young Demo- 
cratic Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, David Wilmot, stood up in the 
House and moved that a pending appro- 
priation bill be amended to debar slav- 
ery from all lands acquired in the war. 
To many Northerners he raised in the 
skies a flaming beacon of hope; to many 
Southerners he seemed to be brandish- 
ing a fiery sword threatening humilia- 
tion if not destruction. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, after many vicissitudes, failed, but 
not before it had acted as a sharp 
chemical reagent upon public sentiment. 
Slavery became a burning issue. Would 
the country find in itself the resources 
of statesmanship needed? The porten- 
tous cloud of sectional discord began 
to frighten reflective people. 





By 1850 the sectional chasm seemed 
deep and wide. The United States had 
just fought a war in which it had di- 
vested a weak neighbor of an imperial 
domain. Was America to consecrate this 
far-stretching principality to free en- 
terprise and free institutions, or was it 
to spread the brutalizing slavery system 
over it? In the right answer to that 
question, held most Northerners, would 
lie the justification of the recent con- 
flict, and the redemption of America’s 
promise to the world. Yet to a majority 
of Southerners the equities of the situa- 
tion seemed equally clear. The constitu- 
tional equality of fifteen States had been 
thrown into question. The fate of some 
$1,600 million in slave property was 
directly involved in the controversy, 
while a far greater amount of wealth 
was indirectly menaced. Furthermore, 
their social forms and institutions, their 
peace and safety, seemed threatened by 


powerful Northern elements which re- 
garded it a duty to make war upon 
slavery. If the attack proved successful, 
it must terminate in the destruction of 
everything that Southerners held dear. 

At this critical juncture the people 
turned to the Senate, to its elder states- 
men and, above all, to the best-trusted 
and most beloved man in the country, 
Henry Clay. Their trust and confidence 
were amply rewarded. Clay, aided by 
Webster, presented a compromise plan 
that, after prolonged debate, won gen- 
eral acceptance—with reservations. Dis- 
union feeling rapidly subsided. The 
Union, so Webster believed, stood firm. 

But the slavery question was irre- 
pressible. Disaster overtook the country 
in 1854, when Stephen A. Douglas in- 
troduced a bill for settling the Kansas- 
Nebraska country which opened up the 
possibility that half the great West 
might become a land of slaves. Earlier 
compromises were torn to shreds, and 
indignation welled up in the country 
like the ocean lashed by a hurricane. 
Douglas was amazed; but he was a man 
of dim moral perceptions. He did not 
realize that, far more important than 
the early settlement of Nebraska and 
the definition of its railroad routes, was 
the question whether its ultimate insti- 
tutions would be beneficent or perni- 
cious; an issue on which no avoidable 
risks were to be tolerated. Northern 
anger, widespread Southern dissatisfac- 
tion, a fierce contest on the Kansas 
plains, a nascent schism between two 
schools of the Democratic Party, em- 
bitterment of sectional relations—these 
were among the direct consequences of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

In these two volumes, which end with 
the election of Buchanan, Dr. Nevins 
has sought to bring the whole civiliza- 
tion of the country under examination. 
Thus an effort has been made to in- 
tegrate the political factors and other 
aspects of our national life. This inte- 
gration is far more successful in the 
first volume than in the second. Foreign 
affairs are sketchily treated, and no 
attempt has been made to integrate the 
period under consideration with con- 
temporary world history. The mass of 
detail that Dr. Nevins has laboriously 
accumulated could have been more ex- 
pertly edited. But the history thus far is 
a delightful and enriching experience; 
it is a very great achievement indeed. 
The third volume, which will bring the 
story to the summer of 1861, will be 
eagerly awaited by all students of the 
Civil War era. 

Joun J. O'Connor 
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KENEDY 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
At all Catholic Bookstores 


BEHOLD THIS HEART 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney 


This is the magnificent story of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. All her life 
Margaret’s actions encountered hostile opposition until she met the friend, 
Claude de la Colombiere, appointed by God to help spread her message 
throughout the world. The authentic records of the Jesuit and Visitation 
orders are fashioned into an exciting narrative that the reader will find hard 


to lay aside. $3.50 


LIGHT AMID SHADOWS 
By Rev. William Regnat, 0.S.B. 


From the point of view of one who ardently wishes to encourage spiritual 
reading, the author has written with knowledge and understanding gained 
from many years as Spiritual Director, about the beginner’s problems, and 
the way to Spiritual perfection with high optimism and gentle humor. $2.75 


ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN 
An Anthology 


This is a collection of stimulating letters written by various Saints to Nuns. 

The selection covers a wide range, including such titles as “Criticizing the 

Community,” “Choosing a Name” and “Tremendous Trifles,” and many others 
y & y 

rich in piety, wisdom and humor. It is the kind of a book you read with 

pleasure and decide to give to all your friends. Any Nun—or any aspirant 

to the Convent—would be glad to get it. $2.50 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY 
By Rev. Stephan Piat, O.F.M. 


This work, simultaneously brought out in Europe and the United States, 
includes much hitherto unpublished material on the Little Flower of Lisieux. 
It traces the wonder of grace working in a soul and if you would see the 
Divine Plan working itself out to fulfillment, then this is the book for you. 


$3.50 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER 
By Revs. E. Leen, C.S.Sp. and J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 


Fathers Leen and Kearney were collaborating on this work before they died. 
After their deaths, an editor was appointed to prepare the unfinished manu- 
script for publication. The Blessed Mother was the favorite subject of both 
these great spiritual writers so that all that needs be said is that the book is 
stamped with their genius and will rank as a standard work on the subject. 


$3.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 








12 BARCLAY STREET 
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Liberal’s dilemma 





mie 
THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEy 








By Lionel Trilling. Viking. 310p. $3 


The title, a phrase recalling Dante, 
opening lines, suggests the gener] 
theme of the book—the search for a way 
of life. It is the story of John Laskelj 
and his “desire, not for shelter—. 
could not hope for that much—but fo, 
something he could hang onto as stand. 
ing against the movement of time he 
now heard around him.” 

John Laskell, “a sincere liberal,” 
comes to re-evaluate his position as he 
convalesces in the hills of New England, 
His illness had prepared him to take 
stock, and stock-taking is forced upon 
him as he considers the actions and dis. 
cussions of his intimate friends, the 
Crooms and Maxim. 

Nancy and Arthur Croom sympathize 
with the Party; but Gifford Maxim, 
once a Party member—a “professional” 
whose duties were “special and secret” 
—breaks with the Communists because 
he found in Christianity a way out of 
his dilemma of guilt. John Laskell sees 
clearly Maxim’s criticism of his former 
allegiance, and just as clearly he recog. 
nizes the ruthless lengths to which even 
a young idealist like Nancy Croom 
could easily be brought—if the prole- 
tarian gospel was in danger from here- 
tics or schismatics. His friends remain 
friends, but he will no longer accept 
them as guides. 

Laskell is intelligent, but at bottom 
he remains a voluntarist. His is, then, 
the dilemma of liberalism which, as 
Maxim says, “perceives the cogency of 
the argument and acquiesces in the fact 
of its own extinction.” The liberal can- 
not—and remain a liberal—submit to 
the dictates of the Party nor yet accept 
the principles of Christianity. Today he 
wills to find a role to play, but his in- 
telligence informs him there is none. 
His evaluations as a liberal can but 
issue in terms of will, as volitions. 

Trilling’s first novel decidedly meas- 
ures up in theme. And in craftsmanship 
it is just as successful. Every para 
graph shows ability, sensitivity and, a8 
a whole, the novel is a strongly unified 
work of creative intelligence. Even the 
cut-backs in the story not only fit in 
easily (the reader can be sure there 
would be no mechanical creaks in this 
writer's machinery) but serve func: 
tionally to create both: tension and 
perspective. 

The characters are, each, rather un 
usual people, but because they ate 
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drawn with accuracy and human under- 
standing they are real—persons. To 
carry successfully this kind of charac- 
ter development through a novel with 
guch a theme calls for artistic control 
and objectivity. Especially skillful is 
Trilling’s ability to analyze all the deli- 
cate implications in a particular situa- 
tion; it is not without its reminders of 
Henry James. 

If Trilling is patient in exploring the 
motivation of his characters, he is in- 
cisive in his use of irony and satire. Per- 
haps he employs the word “irony” too 
frequently instead of the simple ironic 
fact. But his satire, probing, keen yet 
edged with little bitterness and no 
cynicism, shows the true temper of his 
intelligence. 

The Middle of the Journey will prob- 
ably not be read as widely as it de- 
serves, but it will be appreciated by the 
mature reader. Quite clearly it brings 
no balm to Party “sympathizers,” and 
the eagerly militant Christian may feel 
that things were rather left hanging in 
the air. The liberal, however, will find 
scant comfort in being left to stand in 
the middle of the road protected only 
by sincerity. There is irony—perhaps 
unconscious—in Laskell’s reply to the 
worried Kermit Simpson. “There are 
some things,” Kermit whispered, “some 
ideas that we can’t abandon. We'll have 
to select very carefully.” “Very care- 
fully,” said Laskell, “but we'll make 
the selection tomorrow.” 

Epwarp J. DkumMMOND 


The long road home 





PEGUY 





By Daniel Halévy. Longmans, Green. 
304p. $3.50. 


According to Daniel Halévy, in this 
excellent biography, Péguy, caught in 
the political and social enthusiasm 
generated by the followers of Proudhon, 
at first put his peasant bluntness, 
sincerity and energy into the publica- 
tion of a revolutionary newspaper in 
which he was associated with the 
leaders of the Radical Socialist Party, 
Lucien Herr and Léon Blum; but he 
soon found himself working “continu- 
ally on two planes at once”: that of the 
rationalist republican with socialistic 
tendencies, the influence of the secular 
schools; and that of the Christian, the 
influence of his parish of Saint-Aignan 
in Orleans. 

While he was attempting to see 
France through the “mediocrity of a 
period to the glory of an epoch” by 


means of revolution, he became subject 
to what he called “long-term” inner 
argument: slow, secret rumination, the 
indication of a constant and deeply 
spiritual life. The inevitable break came 
when he found himself read out of the 
Radical Socialist Party by Herr and 
Blum for daring to criticize its leaders. 
This shock of “unfriendly experience” 
made him see Blum, Herr and other 
leaders of the party as, in reality, capi- 
talists—not capitalists, it is true, lusting 
after money, but capitalists “lusting to 
rule the socialized masses,” capitalistes 
d’hommes, as Péguy’s happy phrase has 
it, for whom human misery existed only 
if it produced class strife, and who in a 
socialized state would allow it “to fade 
into the silence that stifles the cries of 
unhappy men.” 

He had rejected hell and the perma- 
nence of evil as childish and cruel in- 
ventions of Christianity and the Church; 
but he sensed that under any political 
or social system the masses would be 
in hell, were, indeed, lost. The very 
term of the theologians came back to 
plague him. He did not abjure at once 
the revolution as a weapon, but at the 
masthead of the paper which he began 
to publish independently of the Radical 
Socialist Party, he printed in capitals: 
“The revolution must be moral or noth- 
ing.” 

Péguy’s conversion was not dramatic 
like Claudel’s, but was part of his 
spiritual “long-term argument,” which 
moved him slowly but inexorably to- 
ward the day in 1908 on which he told 
his friend Lotte: “I have gone back to 
my faith. I am a Catholic.” This de- 
velopment is reflected in his work, in- 
deed, in his very style. Halévy indicates 
the apparent lumbering, halting repeti- 
tiousness of his prose and verse as an 
idiosyncrasy that irritated the critics 
and public of Péguy’s time; but it is 
this innovation, this odd use of the re- 
frain which gives his work its power, 
its distinction of slow but incontroverti- 
ble affirmation of a massive truth: 
“Freedom is a prerequisite to human 
worth, but a freedom won by resolve, 
held by honor. Freedom consists in be- 
lieving. Freedom is the opportunity to 
believe.” And again: 

This kingdom of France. To pray. 

To pray that a whole people be 

spared from falling among dead 

souls, the dead peoples, the dead 
nations. Be spared from becoming 

a dead people, a dead nation. Be 

spared from mildew. Be spared 

from going rotten in spiritual 
death, in eternal death, in the 
earth, in hell. 

This style, receding, but always pro- 
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Ring inthe Christ 
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Nothing can better express 
the joy of Christmas than the 
music of beautiful bells. Borne 
through the skies on golden wings, 
it soars straight to our hearts and 
makes even more ecstatic the 
happiness that dwells there. 


Christmastime is the time of 
all the year when we know happi- 
ness for what it truly is—when 
love and kindness and the pleasure 
of giving are the guideposts of our 
lives. That has been true down 
through the centuries: the dark- 
ness of doubt and selfishness has 
ever vanished before the brilliance 
of the Spirit of Christmas. 


Down through the centuries, 
too, multitudes have hearkened 
to bells, and to carillons—and 
this love of bell music has never 
waned. Why not plan to thrill 
your community with the sweet- 
est bell music ever heard—the 
music of CARILLONIC BELLS. 
Inquiry about this modern carillon 
should be made now if installa- 
tion by Christmas is desired. 
Write Dept. AE-3. 


ELECTRONICS, | 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Peak Schulmevich 





““CARILLONIC BELLS"® © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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First Reports 
on 


CARYLL 
HOUSELANDER’S 
NOVEL 





THE DRY 
woopD 


“Brilliant . . . not to be missed 
by any discriminating reader. ... 
The writing is exquisite, salted 
with wit and humour .. . it is 
seldom that one encounters a 
work which, facing the grim- 
mest there is in life, shows the 
splendor shining in even the 
murkiest and most fetid places.” 
—John S. Kennedy in The Sign 


“There is here no thinness of 
thought, no sterile sentence. It is 
a teeming book abounding not 
so much in action as in life, par- 
ticularly Catholic life, in all its 
colorful variety . . . and the 
things that Caryll Houselander 
knows of life were never learned 
from books.” —The Magnificat 


$3.00 
At your book store or from 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3 
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gressing, did not strike France with its 
ponderous power until 1939, twenty-five 
years after his death, when the audience 
of the Théatre Frangais rose to its feet 
to cheer his Mystére de la Charité de 
Jeanne d’Arc from which the above 
quotations have been taken. 

It was slow, this “long-term argu- 
ment.” Even when he had returned 
fully to the faith, there was a tremen- 
dous obstacle in his wife’s refusal to 
follow him—and her threat to drown or 
throttle the children before she would 
allow them to be baptized. She resisted 
the combined efforts of Jacques Mari- 
tain, his sister and Raissa Maritain. 
Péguy “would not accept” his family’s 
eternal damnation. He said no more to 
them but elected “to wait.” He made 
another of his “long-term deals” with 
God; and his wife, his younger son and 
daughter came into the Church “of their 
own accord.” 

In Péguy’s early Mystéres, Joan of 
Arc is always acknowledging that “Peo- 
ple must be saved”; but she always 
asks, “How?” Toward the end of his 
forty-one years, a man who had sought 
the answer in the complexities of ra- 
tional idealism and political philosophy 
answered with disarming simplicity: 
“Tt is all in the catechism which tells 
us word for word what we are to be- 
lieve.” The weight of this powerful sim- 
plicity has finally struck France thirty- 
three years after his death on the 
Marne; and, undoubtedly, as Halévy 
puts it, there is “no more active agent 
of a Catholic renaissance in France to- 
day than this man.” 

Notre Cher Péguy, the Tharaud 
brothers’ lyrical biography, and the 
only other of any importance, in no 
way compares with Halévy’s critical, 
thorough and, at the same time, no less 
sympathetic study. Halévy’s Péguy 
should be read by everyone seeking to 
understand the stabilizing force of this 
writer's Christian development upon 
France today. Epwin Morcan 





A CATHOLIC READER 


Edited by Charles A. Brady. Desmond 
& Stapleton, Buffalo. 335p. $3.50 


The new publishing house of Desmond 
& Stapleton has just issued its first title: 
the volume is a handsome one, and the 
collection has all sorts and conditions 
of things in it. 

Dedicating his anthology to St. 
Thomas More, Mr. Brady, a professor 
at Canisius College, has limited his se- 
lections to the English language. Begin- 
ning chronologically with Sir Thomas 
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Malory, the Reader is up-to-date enough 
to include the young convert poets, 
Thomas Merton and Robert Lowell. 

The idea of including the short biog. 
raphy of the dedicatee by his son-in-law, 
William Roper, was nothing short of 
brilliant. Naturally John Dryden and 
Alexander Pope, Esquire, Roman Cath. 
olick, are in the anthology with their 
poetry which has never been surpassed 
in our tongue: as are several examples 
of Cardinal Newman’s equally great 
prose. One is not at all surprised to 
find Newman’s friend, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, but he is represented by a 
single piece, and not one of his best, 

Heywood Broun’s piece on Al Smith 
and Leonard Feeney’s imaginary let. 
ters are choices no one could find fault 
with, but the selection of Finley Peter 
Dunne’s could hardly have been more 
ill chosen. Of contemporaries, one 
misses Graham Greene, and the ex- 
ample of Evelyn Waugh is questionable. 
Father Harold Gardiner’s “Tenets for 
Reviewers” was so brief that it is a 
distinct disservice to have cut it. 

But one is pleased to see Ronald 
Knox, C. C. Martindale and F., J. 
Sheed; and if the publishers keep to 
the high standard set in this initial 
book, the public, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, will be indebted to them. 

RIcHARD Price 





Joun J. O’Connor is professor of 
history at Georgetown University. 
Rev. Epwarp J. Drummonp, 
S.J.. is Dean of the Graduate 
School, Marquette University. 
Epwin Morean, author of Flow- 
er of Evil, a life of Charles Baude- 
laire, is an authority on the 
French Catholic renaissance. 
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THE MACEDONIAN CITY OF PHI- 
lippi, elevated by Augustus to the dig- 
nity of a Roman colony, was peopled 
by great ghosts, alive with the whisper- 
ings of history. Philip filled his coffers 
with the gold of the region; the sur- 
rounding marshes had rung with the 
battles between Brutus and Octavius, 
Antony and Cassius, and had heard 
Brutus’ sad lament, which Shakespeare 
formulates: “here in Philippi fields, I 
know my hour is come.” Most impor- 
tant of all, it was at Philippi that 
Christianity secured its first beachhead 
on the European continent. The church 
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8 re This book, the first of a two-volume translation by Sister Jeanne Marie, 

a O.P., is a major contribution to ascetical theology. Its publication next 
month will add still another important title to our ever-growing list of the 

madd works of an eminent Dominican scholar rated by many as the dean of 

¥ living Catholic theologians. 

p to Previously published works of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, all of them at 

ritial present in stock, are— 

a GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE 

CE Volume One: The Existence of God. $3.00 

— Volume Two: The Nature of God and His Attributes. $4.00 

of 


THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas's 
Theological Summa. $6.00 


PROVIDENCE. $2.75 
PREDESTINATION. $3.00 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION according to St. 
Thomas and St. John of the Cross. $3.50 


THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE, Volume One. $5.00 
Writing in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review (October), Rev. Dr. 
Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., concluded an enthusiastic review of this 
recently-published volume with this eulogy of the author: “He is a 
greater builder than all the medieval rearers of historic cathedrals; 
for he by his efforts is going to be responsible for countless heroic souls 
in the ages to come who without him would not have been heroic.” 
Father Donovan was referring, of course, to the spiritual possibilities 
laid open by Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s sound teaching on the 
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which Paul founded there was the dear- 
est of his communities, his “joy and... 
crown” (Phil. 4:1) and the Philippians 
returned his affection multiplied, send- 
ing him generous alms (Phil 4:15) on 
which he subsisted while he was in 
Corinth (2 Cor. 11:9). 

We can imagine their grief, then, 
when news ran along the Mediterranean 
coast that Paul, in custody of the Cen- 
turion Julius, was under arrest and on 
his way to Rome. Immediately the 
Philippians dispatched Epaphroditus to 
find how it fared with the apostle. This 





courageous messenger stayed with Paul, 
assisted him in his fettered ministry, as 
“my brother and fellow-laborer” (Phil. 
2:25), had a nearly fatal illness, and 
then returned to Philippi bearing a let- 
ter from Paul. The epistle is a passion- 
ate outpouring of his love for his dis- 
tant brethren, alight with recurrent and 
paradoxical joy; and a section of it is 
read in the Holy Sacrifice for Gaudete 
Sunday, the third of Advent. 

The first chapter burns with his apos- 
tolic charity toward them: in the sec- 
ond, he exhorts them to unity, to an 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


We could quote American and European critics’ paeans of praise for these 
books until the cows come home—but we haven't the space, and you haven't 
the time. If you are looking for something new and unusual to give, we think 


these five will fill the bill. 


MODERN CHRISTIAN 
REVOLUTIONARIES 


An Introduction to the Lives and Thought of: Kierkegaard, Gill, 
Chesterton, C. F. Andrews and Berdyaev. 


Edited by Donald Attwater 
“It is a joy to be able to write a rave review once in a blue moon. This book 
is a must for anyone concerned about the future of either Christianity or 
society; it is also a supremely heartening book, for it shows that Christian 
thought can probe deeper and more discerningly into the ailments of modern 
civilization than can any of the standard brands of secular salvation.”—The 
Living Church. 


THE GAME COCK & OTHER STORIES 
By Michael McLaverty 


Distinguished short stories by a young Ulster writer whose work has been 
ranked with that of such varied masters as Chekhov, Turgeniev, Katherine 
Mansfield. 

“Ae an antidote for the crude, vulgar, swashbuckling historical novels now 
flooding the market, treat yourself to a few hours of literature. It’s a rare 
commodity these days.”—Sterling North. 
WV oodcut illustrations. 


$2.75 


ECHOES OF THE HUNTING HORN 


By Stanislaus Lynch 


Mr. Lynch has followed the fox over every hedge, hill and hollow in the Irish 
hunting country; and he writes of the sport and the countryside as only an 
accomplished craftsman can. 
Crayon illustrations. 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 
By Sir Albert Howard, C.LE. 
The life-time experience of the father of modern organic agriculture who is 
revolutionizing farming in many countries. “This is an important book by a 
man who has few peers in agriculture and possesses a profound knowledge of 


the soil which is the foundation of our existence.”—Louis Bromfield. 
Illustrated. 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 
Edited by Kathleen Hoagland 


“1000 Years of Irish Poetry is the first comprehensive collection of Gaelic and 
Anglo-Irish poets—a major contribution to world literature.” 


—Saturday Review of Literature. 
$5.00 


$4.00 


$4.00 


884 pages. Completely indexed. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 


25 East 26th Street Publishers New York 10 
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imitation of the Christ who humbled 
Himself even unto death, and to holy 
fear and trembling in the quest for ga]. 
vation. Their faith is their glory and go 
“you also rejoice and congratulate with 
me” (2:18). “As to the rest,” he begins 
his third chapter, “rejoice in the Lord,” 
and he subjoins his perennial warning 
against false teachers. The fourth chap. 
ter returns to the irrepressible theme of 
joy, and here occurs the passage read 
in this Sunday’s Mass: “Rejoice in the 
Lord always: again, I say, rejoice,” g 
message which the declining lines of 
the missive reiterate: “Now I rejoice in 
the Lord exceedingly” (4:10). 

The point is inescapable and impor. 
tant. “Today,” writes Agnes Repplier, 
“we make scant pretense of cheerful. 
ness: and absurdities, when recognized, 
seem insurmountable to some and in. 
spirational to others. Strange coercive 
drives pursue us relentlessly and leave 
us drained of purpose.” It recalls Mat- 
thew Arnold’s somber summary: “For 
most men in a brazen prison live”; and 
for them, this Pauline call to joy, writ- 
ten from an actual prison, has real sig- 
nificance. We like to think of ourselves 
as a happy people: our local Broadways 
are ablaze with temples dedicated to 
a good time; we spend millions on mer- 
riment; entertainment is a booming 
business. But behind and below our 
laughter is the scarcely submerged 
catch of hysteria. the swelling sob of 
fear. Genuine joy is not a matter of the 
quaffed cocktail or the smart. sally 
which sets “the table in a roar”; it is 
an attitude, an atmosphere of the mind 
not subject to the moody meteorology 
of the outer world. 

Notice that Paul does not say simply 
“Rejoice,” but “rejoice in the Lord,” 
thereby rooting and anchoring happi- 
ness in Him who is unchangeable, “yes- 
terday, and today: and the same for- 
ever” (Heb. 13:8). It is the realization 
that we live in Christ that fixes our 
serenity high above the ebb and flow of 
transient whim, capricious feelings. 
“Whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord: or whether we die, we die unto 

the Lord” (Rom. 14:7-8); “though we 
have nothing, yet we possess all things” 
(2 Cor. 6:10), and life for us is a 
“glory in the Lord” (1 Cor. 1:31). 
Christmas is a day on which we renew 
these realizations and rejoice in them, 
as we look on the tiny Christ, cradled 
in the arms of His Virgin Mother. He is 
our joy, our hope, our assurance: and 
there is rich theological significance in 
that title of Our Lady which salutes her 
as “the Cause of our Joy.” 

Wiruiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 
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We Suggest 
for Christmas— 


A Catholic 
Reader 


edited by CHARLES A. BRADY 


“In this collection of prose and verse 
Mr. Brady has sought to gather ex- 
pressions of the joy of Catholicism. . 

He has succeeded in triumphant and 
delightful fashion. This is no rehash of 
previous anthologies, no assembly of the 
obvious and familiar.’—Father John 
s, Kennedy (in his Balancing the 
Books). $3.50 


Selection of the Catholic Book Club and Me 


Philosophy 
Without Tears 


by ARTHUR LITTLE, S.J. 


“In reading these sprightly dialogues, 
richly spiced with Socratic wit and Irish 
humor, the reader will absorb his philoso- 
phy not only without tears, but even 
without conscious effort.””— Paul H. 
Hallett in The Register. 

Here is a treat for the newcomer to 
philosophy, and for the initiated a re- 
fresher course that is really refresh- 
ing. $2.00 


Selection of The Thomas More Book Club 


The Sacrifice 


We Offer 


by HUBERT McEVOY, S.J. 


“Just what is wanted to introduce 
young Catholics—and others not quite so 
young—-to a thorough and intelligent ap- 
preciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
—The Month. Forty-seven photographs 
by Edward Drummond Young. $1.50 


Tales From 
Ireland 


retold by GERARD MURPHY 


The best tales of the traditional story- 
tellers of southwest Ireland, retold with 
a flavor and simplicity that will appeal 
to child and grownup alike. 

Illustrated by Seamus MacNeill. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
DESMOND & STAPLETON 


Seven Seneca St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. I have 
a feeling that Shakespeare’s brother 
angels are rather busy right now, wam- 
ing him not to lean too far over the 
parapet of heaven while blowing kisses 
to Katherine Cornell for her grand 
production of his magnificent drama of 
character in decay. If this were a world 
in which theatrical success consistently 
conformed to dramatic merit, the play 
currently residing in The Martin Beck 
would continue in tenancy longer than 
Oklahoma has occupied the Saint 
James. For which the bard, as he is 
affectionately called by his devotees. 
can be grateful to Guthrie McClintic, 
whose direction is slanted toward char- 
acter instead of history. While Antony 
and Cleopatra is one of Shakespeare’s 
strongest dramas, it is not, like Othello 
or Romeo and Juliet, invulnerable to 
inept acting or direction. A change oi 
emphasis can give it the appearance 
of either a chronicle play or a lurid 
story of illicit love. The Cornell pro- 
duction is a portrait of crumbling 
character. 

Cleopatra, Octavia and the ladies of 
the Egyptian court are seductively 
garbed by Valentina; and the Roman 
soldiers and other males are clothed in 
colorful and probably authentic rai- 
ment by John Boyt. The sets, by Leo 
Kerz, effectively suggest scenes in vari- 
ous lands of the ancient world which 
the dramatist chose for his stage. If 
the author ever saw a better-mounted 
or better-dressed Antony, before or 
since he shuffled off this mortal coil, 
he certainly has not seen his play per- 
formed with more sincerity and in- 
telligence. 

Miss Cornell is splendid as Antony’s 
“Serpent of old Nile.” There are ways 
—and I imagine a smart actress can 
easily find them—to make Egypt’s 
glamour girl a regal harlot. Miss Cor- 
nell’s Cleopatra is a wanton woman, 
and at the same time a thoughtful 
queen, anxious for the integrity of her 
country and the continuance of her 
dynasty. I think that was the Cleopatra 
Shakespeare had in mind when he 
wrote the character. 

Godfrey Tearle, in the difficult role 
of the disintegrating Antony, is per- 
suasive as the triumvir whose sun is 
setting. In every gesture, every inflec- 
tion of voice, he makes the divided 
Antony come to life. His Antony is a 
warrior turned sybarite, whose surren- 











STAY IN YOUR CHAIR 


Why stir from the house? A pen- 
stroke or two and this year your 
problem is LICKED. 


Christmas shopping can be a 
nuisance. Save yourself time and 
worry. We'll watch the details for 
you. 


Give a gift subscription to IN- 
FORMATION. Here is a Christmas 
gift your friends will unwrap grate- 
fully every month of the New Year. 
You won't have to wrap it once. 

Where else can you get such value 
so reasonably? Just send us your list. 
If you like, we'll bill you in January. 

But do it now, please. We want to 
get the Gift Cards to your friends 
right on time for the Feast. 


°S 


CHRISTMAS RATES 


One Gift Subscription. .... $2.00 
Each Additional Gift. ..... 1.50 


INFORMATION 


411 W. 59 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC 
PRAYERBOOK 


Enjoined by the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 





A 
MANUAL of PRAYERS 


Write for prices of all 
“Standard Catholic Missals 
and Prayerbooks” 


At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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HEAVENLY FATHER 


OF CHILDREN 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 


A handsomely decorated gift 
book which may be effectively 
used in place of an expensive 
card, this 
prayer for peace is of year-long 


Christmas stirring 


interest and permanent appeal. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


The Declan X. McMullen 


Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 




















JUST PUBLISHED 





DOMINICAN LIFE 
By F. D. Joret, O.P. 


Fundamental works on the spiritual 
life have about them the majesty of 
eternity. Father Joret’s book is no 
exception. Though designed primarily 
for Dominican Tertiaries, it shows 
even the casual lay reader how to 
lead a truly devout and spiritual life. 

$3.00 


FROM HOLY COMMUNION 
TO THE 

BLESSED TRINITY 

By M. V. Bernadot, O.P. 


The purpose of this treatise is to 
instil in the reader a more vivid 
realization of one of the most con- 
soling doctrines of our Faith, the in- 
dwelling of the Three Divine Persons 
in the souls of all those in the state 
of sanctifying grace. $1.50 








At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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der to passion has so corroded his 
character that his valor descends first 
to bravado and finally to bluster. Mr. 
Tearle’s Antony, like Miss Comell’s 
Cleopatra, is portraiture of a great role 
on the highest level of the art. 
Ralph Clanton is convincing as a 
bold but cautious Octavius; and Ivan 
Simpson as Lepidus, Lenore Ulric as 
Charmian, and Kent Smith as Enobar- 
bus, the friend who would be Antony’s 
conscience, are capable in their respec- 
tive roles. Every member of the cast, 
down to the least conspicuous spear- 
bearer, deserves a word of praise for 
a conscientious performance. Coordi- 
nating their talents, Mr. McClintic has 
welded Miss Cornell’s Antony into a 
beautiful production that is pleasing 
to the eye, music to the ear and a tonic 
to the spirit. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


ilms 








NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Compressing 
the essentials of a mammoth novel into 
a normal-length movie has meant omit- 
ting almost all discursiveness and cor- 
roborative detail. What remains is a 
frankly preposterous tale in which the 
triumph of good over evil is achieved 
by a series of coincidences and fortui- 
tous accidents. Dickens the sociologist 
is concerned with the infamous Squeers 
family of Dotheboys Hall and with the 
English penal system; Dickens the 
humorist describes Miss LaCreevy, the 
miniature painter, Vincent Crummles 
and his fantastic troupe of actors and 
the bumbling Cheeryble twins; while 
Dickens the story-teller has woven 
these and other strands into his ac- 
count of the unworldly Nickleby fam- 
ily—feather-brained, widowed mother, 
high-minded son and _ sweet-faced 
daughter—and their improbable but 
uplifting victory over the machinations 
of a wicked uncle. The atmosphere is 
authentic and the cast, except for Sir 
Cedric Hardwick—and Bernard Miles, 
unknown on this side of the ocean— 
might have stepped out of the Phiz il- 
lustrations. What is missing is the heart 
and the inspired screen technique to 
make it live for today’s audiences 
young and old. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


WHERE THERE’S LIFE — there’s 
Hope. This title was as inevitable as 
the comedian’s timid, braggard charac- 
terization has become standard. A disk- 
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Recommended 
Catholic Books 


THE COBBLE STONES 

OF GALILEE 

by W. Leo Murphy 

“Brief and pointed meditations on 


Christ's infancy and boyhood, 
vating narrative style.”—The Gra. 


$2.00 
GOOD STORIES 
by H. J. Heagney 


Christian legends, true stori 
original tales for young folks — ie 


all. $2.50 


CO-OPERATION 
A Christian Mode of Industry 


by Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
Authoritative survey by di 
Rural Life Bureau and Family Life’ #4 


tion, NCWC. “Recommend 
book.” —Sign. — “i. 


THE NEW SONG 

by Msgr. Hugh F. Blunt 

“A stimulating study of the i 
and practical application of the Beaty 
tudes."’—A merica. $1.50 


at bookstores, or directly from 


SALVATORIAN FATHERS 


Publishing Department 
BOX A 
ST. NAZIANZ WISCONSIN 

















PERPETUATE 
Aine 





HARLES 


HAND-CHASED cast bronze plaques 
of breath-taking, dignified beauty .. - 
offered by NEWMAN, famous for qual- 
ity since 1882 . . . ideal for perpetuating 
names of donors and veterans of World 
War II. 








ALTAR GATES @ BULLETIN 

OARD D ° 

WRITE } FERNS 9 RAILINGS @ 

US @ RooF CROSSES @ TABER- 
TODAY @ NACLES. 

NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Cincinnati 3, 0. 
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jockey about to marry Hazel, the pride 
of a family of cops, suddenly finds 
himself heir to the tottering kingdom 
of Barovia. Kidnapped by a govern- 
ment delegation, threatened by assassi- 
nation at the hands of the revolutionary 
party, his frantic appeal to the police 
is dismissed as an alibi for leaving 
Hazel at the altar. The intrepidity of 
Bulldog Drummond would be taxed by 
the situation but, with the aid and 
comfort of a lady general, our hero 
somehow wins through. Unpartisan 
adults may argue that the script writ- 
ers and supporting cast are not carry- 
ing their full weight, or that European 
politics, even the mythical-kingdom 
variety, are not the best basis for con- 
temporary comedy, but died-in-the- 
wool Hope fans should like this virtual 
monolog. (Paramount ) 


NIGHT SONG. Merle Oberon and 
Dana Andrews are here involved in as 
absurd @ romance as was ever con- 
cocted for the purpose of allowing its 
principal figures both to have their 
cake and eat it. Telling of a blind 
and embittered composer from the 
wrong side of the tracks and of the 
extraordinary method used by a 
wealthy girl to cure and rehabilitate 
him, it blithely ignores reality and 
probability to concentrate on achieving 
a rosy-hued finale. What makes this 
tolerable and quite entertaining is the 
presence of the most unlikely but ef- 
fective comedy team of the year—Ethel 
Barrymore and Hoagy Carmichael. 
Fulfilling a function related both to 
the Greek chorus and the classic 
French confidante, their witty and dis- 
enchanted commentary should succeed 
in convincing a general audience that 
the picture is kidding itself. (RKO) 


KILLER McCOY. Quite accidentally a 
cycle seems to be shaping up which 
describes prize-fighting as the lowest 
profession known to man. Mickey 
Rooney plays the latest pugilist who 
encounters disillusion and barely stays 
alive to quit the racket in the last reel. 
His casting, even as a welterweight, 
is not the only handicap in a film built 
on a series of hoary clichés, both senti- 
mental and melodramatic. However, 
reasonably good writing within the 
framework, inspired acting by a cast 
including Brian Donlevy, James Dunn, 
Ann Blyth and Sam Levene, and an 
intangible spirit which lends convic- 
tion to the whole, makes a surprisingly 
‘atertaining adult movie to mark the 
talented star’s debut in a grown-up 
tole. (MGM) Morra Watsu 
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THAT QUEER BEHAVIOR PAT- 
terns are piling up higher and higher 
as Time marches on appears to be no 
longer open to doubt. . . . Last week's 
news hoisted the soaring trend still 
higher as it mirrored a veritable pleth- 
ora of quaint conduct attitudes. . . . The 
attitudes erupted in both urban and ru- 
ral areas. . . . Through Chicago’s shop- 
ping throngs stomped a well-dressed, 
middle-aged gentleman. barking like a 
dog. He continued to stomp and bark 
until an officer ordered him to “cut out 
the bow-wow stuff.” ... In Kansas, an 
eighty-five-year-old woman climbed a 
tree. ... Even into the criminal field the 
note of strangeness oozed. ... A thief in 
Ohio stole the lower half of a set of false 
teeth, did not bother taking the upper 
half. .. . In Iowa, a burglar broke into 
a store, tried to open the cash-register 
with a meat-cleaver; then, exhausted 
by the effort, fell asleep on the floor. 
He slept soundly until awakened in the 
morning by police. . . . Odd legacies 
emerged. ... A California dog fell heir 
to $30,000. . . . Singular preferences 
were expressed. ... When a Massachu- 
setts court offered a youth, convicted of 
narcotics peddling, the choice of spend- 
ing a year in jail or returning to his 
parents’ home, he took the jail, explain- 
ing, “My parents’ home is too crowded.” 
... A queer type of career for one try- 
ing to avoid arrest was reported. ... In 
Detroit a young deserter from the Navy 
took a job blowing plastic bubbles in 
the window of a five-and-ten store. Au- 
thorities, peering through the bubbles, 
recognized his features, removed him 
from the window. . . . Unusual psycho- 
logical quirks were revealed. . . . In 


Montana a woman paid seventeen cents 
property tax for the first half of the 
year. She stated the second-half pay- 
ment will be easier, because it will be 
only sixteen cents. . . . Extraordinary 
advertisements and signs were beheld. 
. . . A Pennsylvania rural paper car- 
ried the advertisement: “Wanted— 
piano player, who can open oysters and 
clams.” . . . In Honolulu, on the railing 
of a department-store escalator, stands 
the sign: “Customers without shoes 
please use stairs.” . . . There were un- 
usual misunderstandings. ... When the 
nightly show, “Heavens Above,” was 
running at the Philadelphia planeta- 
rium, a woman telephoned, inquired 
the name of the show. “Heavens 
Above,” replied the operator. ... “Well, 
you don’t have to be snippy about it,” 
retorted the inquiring woman. . . . Out- 
of-the-ordinary dreams proved disturb- 
ing... . In New Jersey a young woman 
dreamed there was someone in her 
room. She woke and found her dream 
had come true. First, she bit the in- 
truder on the cheek; then she screamed. 
The prowler fled into the night. 


In one particular field, queer behavior 
was more widespread than it was in any 
other field. . . . The number of people 
who go around barking like animals is 
very small. ... But the number of peo- 
ple who live like animals is unbeliey- 
ably large. ... All over the nation dwell 
millions of men and women who spend 
their whole lives as though they were 
mere animals, destined for nothing be- 
yond this world. . . . They never give 
a thought to the fact that they are 
spiritual beings on their way to the 
Judgment Seat of God. . . . What be- 
havior could be queerer than that of 
spiritual beings making believe they 
are nothing more than animals? 
Joun A. Toomey 
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DIRECTORS of CAMPS and CONFERENCES 
Ny =p LAN NOW FOR EMERGENCIES 


that may arise next season 
2 While Campers Are In Your Care 


. OUR MAXIMUM BENEFITS 

J For Illness & Accident Medical Expense 

p * HAVE SERVED THOUSANDS IN 47 STATES 

| £4 ° ARE FULLY APPROVED BY CAMP EXECUTIVES 
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Minimum-wage violations 


Ep1tor: I wish to call to your attention 
what I consider an unfair editorial com- 
ment, on page 143 of your issue of 
November 8, 1947, under the heading 
“Pity the employers.” 

In your comment you have called at- 
tention to the circumstance that the 
Wage-Hour Division announced that 
during the month of September it had 
found 415 firms in the States of New 
York and New Jersey guilty of violat- 
ing provisions of the Wages and Hours 
Act, that these firms were forced to 
disgorge $182,676 in back pay to 2,313 
employes, that the Taft-Hartley law 
was based on the assumption that work- 
ers had gained an unfair advantage 
over employers, and that the revelation 
of these so-called widespread violations 
ought to cause Senators Taft and Ball 
and Representative Hartley to engage 
in some serious “soul-searching.” 

I have had the fortunate advantage 
of being representative of employers 
in a number of wage-hour cases here 
on the Pacific Coast, and accordingly 
can appraise the figures released by the 
Wage-Hour Division somewhat accur- 
ately. I can say from my own experi- 
ence that in most of the cases which 
come before the Wage-Hour Division 
the violations are more or less technical 
in nature, based upon.a lack of knowl- 
edge of the Division’s complicated reg- 
ulations rather than upon any willful 
desire or intention to violate the law 
or to take unfair advantage of an em- 
ploye. I have not in my wide experi- 
ence had a single case involving a 
violation of the minimum-wage rulings 
of the Division. On the contrary, vir- 
tually every violation involved technical 
questions of overtime, and I believe 
that a fair examination of the statistics 
released by the Wage-Hour Division for 
September will disclose that by and 
large they represent overtime violations 
based upon a misunderstanding of the 
Division’s regulations. 

As an example of what I mean, I can 
cite to you several cases where an em- 
ployer is liable for overtime even 
though he may have no desire to take 
advantage of his employes: 

1. In many cases an employer gives 
an employe a substantial raise in sal- 
ary to compensate him for additional 
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hours. If an employe is making $40 per 
week, or $1 an hour, and then is given 
an increase of $10 per week to compen- 
sate him for working a 44-hour week, 
the employer may be liable for addi- 
tional overtime if he is not careful 
enough to comply literally with the 
Division’s rules. Many employers by 
giving flat increases in weekly or 
monthly salaries to compensate for 
overtime have found themselves in vio- 
lation of the law, even though they 
could have, by complying with the reg- 
ulations, reduced the employes’ salaries 
and been in compliance with the law. 

2. Very often an employer finds him- 
self in violation of the Act because he 
has misinterpreted the exemptions. 
Many such cases arise in the case of 
office-managers, who are classified as 
executives by the employer but who, 
because they may be found to have 
performed more than twenty per cent 
of clerical work, are classified by the 
Wage-Hour Division as non-exempt. A 
number of these cases could be won 
by taking them to court, but the em- 
ployer consents to make restitution 
rather than to quarrel about it. 

Accordingly, your editorial writer is 
most unfair and also superficial in his 
analysis of the facts when he draws 
from the statistics released the con- 
clusion that it necessarily follows that 
employers are taking advantage of their 
employes and that further legislation 
is needed to correct that situation. 

J. Hart CLinton 
San Francisco, Calif. 


[Although the number of chiseling em- 
ployers has happily decreased, it is 
doubtful whether at this late hour most 
of the violations of the Wages and 
Hours Act can be attributed to justifi- 
able ignorance of the Administrator’s 
rulings. Far from confusing the issue, 
these rulings have clarified the Act and 
made it easier for well-intentioned em- 
ployers to observe it. Certainly it is 
dificult to speak of good faith when 
an employer is guilty of violating the 
minimum-wage requirements of the 
Act; yet eleven per cent of 356 major 
violations of the law in New York 
State during the April-June period this 
year were of this nature. We do not 
question the writer’s pleasant experi- 
ence as an attorney for employers, but 
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we suggest that it may not be typical, 
And the moral of the editorial com, 
ment was not that we need a new lay, 
but that perhaps we did not need som. 
of the laws, all showing great solicitude 
for the rights of employers, which the 
80th Congress has given us.—Epitor} 


Lepers’ Christmas fund 


Eviror: Our Reedemer gave the gregt. 
est example of interest in the cause of 
the lepers. His first recorded cure was 
that of a leper, and His followers haye 
continued His work during the succeed. 
ing centuries. Yet today we find that, 
despite the many advances made in the 
science of medicine, there are still over 
5,000,000 lepers in the world and tha 
the disease still takes its greatest toll in 
those districts where the people, be. 
cause of ignorance and poverty, are 
least capable of coping with it. 

Each year during the Christmas seg. 
son the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith launches a campaign to raise 
money for the Lepers’ Christmas Fund. 
Many of the asylums staffed by Catho- 
lic missionaries have suffered consider. 
able, if not total, losses during the war, 
and the priests and sisters working in 
them are faced with large reconstruc- 
tion costs. Others must expand their 
facilities to make room for an ever-in- 
creasing number of victims needing in- 
mediate hospitalization. 

Readers of AMERICA have always 
proved their charity towards this truly 
Christlike work, and we are certain 
their interest will continue this year. 

Offerings may be sent to the Direc- 
tor of The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in your own diocese or to 
the National Director, The Society for _ 
the Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Most Rev. THomas J. McDonneLt 
National Director 
New York, N. Y. 


Correction 


Epitor: Through a typographical error, © 
a misstatement appeared in the article | 
“Basic research to save the home” | 
(America, Nov. 29). The sentence #& | 
printed reads: “Father Rawe went from 
Elkhorn to an Eastern mission, where | 
he contracted the obscure and debili § 
tating disease which ultimately led to 
his death.” Actually, Father Rawe wet! 

to Wyoming from Elkhorn, and it was | 


there he became ill. 
Cuares KEenaN 


Managing Editor, AMERICA 
New York, N. Y. 
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